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Chemistry and the Special Library — a Foreword 


BY DR. ARTHUR D. LITTLE , 


President, A. D. Little, Inc., President, American Institute of Chemical 
Engineers, ex-President, American Chemical Society 


In referring, in a presidential address be- 
fore the American Chemical Society on the 
subject of “Industrial Research in America,” 
to the need of a great extension of the 
research facilities of the country as essential 
to the sound development of our industries, 
I took occasion to say: “These laboratories 
should each be developed around a special 
library, the business of which should be to 
collect, compile, and classify in a way to 
make instantly available every scrap of in- 
formation bearing upon the materials, meth- 
ods products and requirements of the indus- 
try concerned. Modern progress can no 
longer depend upon accidental discoveries. 
Each advance in industrial science must be 
studied, organized and fought like a military 
campaign.’ In the seven years which have 
elapsed since that was written my convic- 
tion of the essential soundness of the propo- 
sition there laid down has grown deeper as 
my experience has broadened, until I now 
regard the special library as not merely the 
heart, but the arterial system as well of 
any adequately organized research labora- 
tory. As it is the function of such a labora- 
tory to extend our knowledge, it cannot func- 
tion properly unless its working units are 
strengthened and refreshed and stimulated 
by the constant stream of facts, theories, 
and opinions which it is the purpose of the 
library to supply. Moreover, since research 
is essentially pioneering, the pioneer should 
start from the border land of that great body 
of organized knowledge which we call 
science, with which his lines of communica- 
tion must be well maintained as he ad- 
vances. The scientific imagination is mere- 
ly logic in flight, and the flight must start 
from the solid ground of fact. 

The special library fails altogether to at- 
tain its full capacity for service if it func- 
tions as a repository for facts, however care- 
fully its material may be classified and ar- 
ranged. Its higher service mav be meas- 
ured by the aggressiveness with which it 
reaches out for information, the discretion 





with which it evaluates the material so se- 
cured, and above all, by the promptness and 
certitude with which the information in read- 
ily available form is brought to the notice of 
those who may need it. 

Although the function and the opportunity 
of the special library are so obvious and so 
well understood, it does not follow by any 
means that all special libraries adequately 
fulfill their function or utilize their oppor- 
tunity to the full and in case of most of 
them, an extension of their activities is 
much to be desired. They should be re-con- 
stituted as rapidly as may be as bureaus of 
special information. It should be their busi- 
ness to establish relations with the sources 
of such information throughout the world, 


and the best of these sources are more often | 


than not outside of books. The bureau 
should be intimately familiar with every ac- 
tivity of the organization of which it is a 
part. It should endeavor to sense the trend 
of impending effort to build up reserves of 
facts against future demands. Since, how- 
ever, nothing is more unwieldy and discour- 
aging than a great mass of undigested mate- 
rial, in which information and misinforma- 
tion, authoritative fact and trivialities are 
dumped together in a heterogeneous jumble, 
it should be recognized that merely classify- 
ing and indexing the component units of the 
jumble has not improved it in the least. 
What is wanted is a sense of values, a nice 


discrimination, which selects and emnvha-* 


sizes that which is really important and like- 
ly to be of use, with the happy faculty of 
condensation and elimination. Facts thus 
selected and condensed should be brought 
together into descriptive bibliographies and 
cursive monographs kept constantly up to 
date. Few things are less interesting than 
lists of accessions, while there is a real 
stimulus and satisfaction in finding upon 
one’s desk a new and authoritative book or 
pamphlet with a slip which guides one to.a 
well considered exposition of a subject that 
is just intruding upon our consciousness. 
Selections of books and heaps of pam- 
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phiets have long been with us, and the 
Dewey system is already gray around the 
temples and sometimes needs a cane, but the 
unique opportunity of the special library is 
just beginning to be appreciated, and that 
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appreciation will expand and rewards to 
librarians will wax not merely in proportion 
as librarians collect, but as they discrimi- 
nate and make available and place informa: 
tion where it can be used. 


The Public Library in the Service of the Chemist 


BY ELLWOOD H. McCLELLAND 


Technology Librarian, Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh 


Even when the layman still thought of 
chemistry as a purely scientific study, he 
must have noticed that, as compared with 
the work of other scientific men—the bot- 
anist, the zoologist, and the geologist, for 
example—the labors of the chemist had a 
more direct influence on the progress of 
civilization and a closer contact with the 
practical affairs of the community. Today 
no member of the community renders great- 
er service than the chemist. It has been 
said that “along with the engineer he is 
the creator for good or bad of whatever 
originality there is in our modern life.’’! 

Chemical engineering covers a more 
varied field and requires a wider knowledge 
than any other branch of engineering. With 
the broadening extent of the chemist’s field 
his activities have come to touch, more or 
less directly, almost every phase of human 
endeavor, and his profession is one requir- 
ing diligent study—not only as a prepara- 
tory measure, but continuously throughout 
the practice of the profession—and it is 
certain that in the pursuit of this essential 
study the chemist can have no greater ally 
than the public library. 

The very establishment of the modern 
library is predicated on the furnishing of 
service. This service is, or should be, so 
designed as to respond to all the interests 
of the community, and the chemist with 
his manifold problems should have many 
points or areas of contact with this service. 
This contact should be first established 


. and the library habit formed long before 


the young man becomes a chemist. 

In representing chemistry as a career the 
literature to which the boy’s attention is 
directed should be such as will not necessa- 
rily induce him to become a chemist but 
will induce him to use the gray matter with 
which he is equipped in seriously consider- 
ing whether or not he should become a 
chemist. 

During his course in chemistry the stu- 
dent should maintain intimate relations 
with a good library. The college course is 
simply a foundation on which the further 


1 Science, 1908, N. S., Vol. 28, p. 398. 


educational structure is to be built in after 
life. This foundation may be much more 
broadly and firmly laid if the college and 
the library will work together to see that 
all parts of the course are cemented togeth- 
er and all gaps filled in by judicious reading. 

The use of technical libraries by profes- 
sional chemists is bound to be greatly stim- 
ulated by the present widespread interest 
in industrial research. Current literature 
shows that this interest is almost world 
wide. Representatives of two foreign gov- 
ernments investigating research work in 
this country surveyed the technical re- 
sources of the Carnegie Library of Pitts- 
burgh only a day apart during the last week 
in March. 

In attacking any problem, the first thing 
is to state the problem fully, define it clear- 
ly and establish its limitations. The next 
thing, in the opinion of the writer, is to 
make a systematic survey of the existing 
state of knowledge of the subject; and in 
a large majority of cases this can best be 
done by searching the literature. With 
this principle in mind the writer had a 
search made—not with the hope of finding 
anything very definite regarding what the 
public library can do for the chemist—but 
to find, if possible, what chemists them- 
selves consider the most important essen- 
tials of research work. 

There seems to be absolute agreement 
among chemists that for research work, 
scientific and technical literature must be 
available, but there does not seem to be 
much unanimity of opinion as to how this 
literature should be provided. At the an- 
nual meeting of the Society of Chemical In- 
dustry 2 in 1915 there was considerable dis- 
cussion of this problem. The _ resolution 
finally adopted was, “That the establish- 
ment of technical libraries throughout the 
counties is of urgent material importance,” 
this rather general statement having result- 
ed from failure to agree as to whether the 
desired collections ought to be established 
by the Imperial Government, the county or 





2 Journal, Society of Chemical Industry, Vol. 34, 
p. 763. 
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industrial center, or by the manufacturers 
themselves. The sentiment was strongly in 
favor of these libraries in all industrial cen- 
ters, but as one member stated, “a manu- 
facturer could not be expected to spend 
£1000 on a library for only one chemist.” 
The problem is perhaps more difficult in 
England than in America. Here public libra- 
ries are more highly developed, and a solu- 
tion exists in the extension and use of these 
libraries. 

Is there not some danger, with at least 
some chemists, that the important matter 
of utilizing the existing literature is ignored? 
A note of warning along this line was given 
by President Richard C. Maclaurin of Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, before 
the New York section of the American 
Chemical Society in 1916. The following 
extracts are from his address, “Universities 
and Industries’: 

“There is of course much that has not 
yet been done, much that has not even been 
attempted, but after all perhaps our great- 
est problem is to make the most of what we 
already have; certainly we do not do this 
today. Take the matter of knowledge. We 
rightly lay stress on the importance of re- 
search and the advancement of knowledge. 
We can not keep this before us too promi- 
nently because the spirit of research is the 
very basis of progress. We must not over- 
look the fact, however, that too often we 
treat shamefully the knowledge that has 
already been garnered. Thousands of use- 
ful results are obtained every year that 
would be helpful to industry were an ef- 
fective effort made to make them widely 
known. . . . Even the knowledge that is in 
the text books and that is accessible to 
everybody is not really used. If we could 
apply one-tenth of such knowledge fortunes 
would be made every year. We must re- 
member that in times of peace Germany 
became rich by having faith in the obvious. 

. In the field of chemistry Germany has 
not shown any genius for scientific advance 
ment, but she has taken her knowledge 
seriously and displayed a real and saving 
faith in the formulae of the text books.” 

We get from President Maclaurin’s re- 
marks at least a suggestion that the research 
chemist can reduce his work in the labora- 
tory by increasing his work in the library— 
and in the latter case he is at no expense 
for reagents. 

In 1912, Mr. William C. Ferguson outlined 
“A plan for Organized Research and Analyti- 
cal Chemistry in Successful Chemical Man- 
ufacturing,”’4in which he seems to state the 
desiderata quite fully. He sets forth nine 
points, the first four of which are quoted 
below, since the means for best carrying on 


_ 3 Journal of Industrial and Engineering Chem- 
istry, v. 8, p. 59-61. 


the work stipulated would seem clearly te 
indicate a well-equipped technical library: 

Research Department:—‘“‘The organization 
of this department should include: 


(1) Systematic abstracting from the 
principal foreign and American 
journals and patents of all subjects 
of interest to the corporation; cop- 
ies of these abstracts should go 
weekly to all who can use them, 
with instructions to study them 
carefully and to immediately advice 
the department of any subjects that 
seem to warrant investigation. 


(2) Thorough abstracting from the liter- 
ture in the case of new work un- 
dertaken, thus becoming familiar 
with all that has been published re- 
lating to the subject. Repetition of 
the work of others is thus saved, 
valuable suggestions received, and 
general knowledge of the subject 
enlarged. 

(3) Systematic information should be 
constantly and promptly obtained 
of all records of imports and exports 
and duties on all finished products 
and raw materials that would inter- 
est the corporation in connection 
with its current business or as sug- 
gesting new articles of manufacture. 

(4) Pamphlets describing machinery, 
structural materials, etc., are many 
years in advance of books upon 
identical subjects. A pamphlet li- 
brary should be maintained in co- 
operation with the engineering de- 
partment. 

All of the above work of translating, ab- 
stracting, etc., should be in charge of one 
competent man, with assistants if neces- 
sary.” 

Commenting briefly on the above points: 

The first point—the abstracting of current 
literature for the research organization— 
can perhaps best be carried on within the 
organization itself if library resources are 
adequate, and valuable work of this kind is 
now being carried on by many organizations. 
Yet there are at the present time at least 
three important organizations in the Pitts- 
burgh district which are looking forward to 
the issuing of regular bulletins to certain 
employees, and each of these projects con- 
templates extensive use of the public library 
in carrying out the work. 

The second point consists mainly in sys- 
tematic searching of the older literature 
in broad fields—work in which the techni- 
cal collections of large libraries afford the 
best working material. 


4 Eighth International Congress of Applied 


Chemistry, v. 2, p. 95-102. Also Journal of In- 
dustrial and Engineering Chemistry, v. 4, D. 
905-908, 
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The third and fourth points refer respec- 
tively to commercial literature and trade cat- 
alogues. To the present-day chemist the 
value of literature in both these fields is in- 
estimable; but as the necessity for this ma- 
terial is by no means confined to the re- 
search chemist the problem will be briefly 
discussed later with the purpose of showing 
that the public library is the proper field for 
literature in both these classes. 

However interesting and exacting his 
problems, the chemist must avoid the ten- 
dency to become so engrossed in his imme- 
diate work that he will fail to keep in touch 
with the advances in his own and allied 
lines. The best way to keep the desired 
contact is through scientific and technical 
periodicals and the man who fails to keep 
in touch with these is in danger of falling 
behind the procession. 

In addition to the professional periodicals 
to which every live chemist doubtless has 
access, the collections in large general libra- 
ries are to be recommended, partly because 
of the accessory material formerly far out- 
side the chemist’s field of endeavor but now 
close to or within its boundaries, due to the 
constant extension of this field. Much of this 
material, though not labeled as chemical is 
of undoubted value to the chemist, and some 
of it is in most unexpected places. 

In the work of examining the current lit- 
erature of chemistry. the American Chemi- 
cal Society has simplified matters and saved 
much time for the individual by the excellent 
work done on the “Chemical Abstracts,” and 
there would scem to be little argument for 
referring the professional chemist to the 
public library for this set. If any member 
of the American Chemical Society does not 
have his own volumes bound with the in- 
dexes—he should have. But he will find it 
worth while to consult the library for origi- 
nal articles and for supplementing this set, 
for comparison, and for the literature prior 
to 1907. he will probably need to consult 
some of the foreign abstracts. 

Abstract publications such as these are of 
inestimable value in scientific advancement, 
and they are very infrequent outside the 
field of science. But there are several not 
distinctly chemical, but so close to the bor- 
derland of chemistry that they should not 
be ignored. The scientific control of chem- 
ical industry is closely tied up with the 
measurement of temperature, and thus the 
current literature of physics must be fol- 
lowed. Electro-chemistry has become one 
of the largest consumers of electric energy, 
and thus the current literature of applied 
electricity becomes of importance to the 
chemist. An easy method of assimilating 
this physical and electrical literature in 
tabloid form is afforded by the semi-monthly 
publication, “Science Abstracts,” produced 
co-operatively by American and foreign so- 
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cieties. Space will not permit the mention, 
even, of all the abstracts and digests which 
are of significance to the chemist, but excel- 
lent work is being done in abstracting the 
current literature of pharmacy, ferrous and 
non-ferrous metallurgy, agriculture, etc., and 
in indexing the literature of engineering. 
Recently there has been a growing recogni- 
tion of the importance—the necessity, even 
—of these abstract journals, and within two 
years new ones have appeared in the fields 
of botany, bacteriology and glass technology. 

It may seem superfluous even to refer to 
these publications. All chemists know some 
of them, and some chemists know all of 
them, but the point to be made is this: 
Not all these abstracts and digests are like- 
ly to be in professional chemical libraries, 
but they should be available in the public 
libraries of important industrial centers. 

Such compilations as the “Chemical Engi- 
neering Catalog” and the “Annual Chemical 
Directory of the United States” have of 
course obviated the necessity of duplicating 
the work in their respective fields, but the 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh still enjoys 
a very gratifying use of its general collec- 
tion of trade literature. This collection con- 
tains about 12,000 catalogues card indexed 
by firm name and subject. (This number 
represents only volume, but as many of 
these are binders containing sets of pam- 
phlets, there are actually some 60,000 sepa- 
rate pieces of trade literature.) The Library 
has numerous telephone inquiries, such as, 
“Who manufactures filter presses?” or “What 
is the address of the John Smith Company?” 
To get the answers from trade directories 
is, of course, only a matter of a few sec- 
onds, but in most of these cases the trade 
literature collection is now sufficiently com- 
prehensive to make it possible to say to the 
inquirer that the Library will be glad to 
show him or lend him the catalogue of the 
firm in question. Not very many public 
libraries have yet given serious attention to 
trade catalogues, but the interest seems to 
be increasing judging from the fact that 
this Library has had to use a form letter in 
answering inquiries regarding its method of 
handling these catalogues. 

This Library also received regularly about 
300 house organs, card indexes them by 
title, subject, and firm name, and for the 
past two years has kept a card index to 
the separate articles in the more important 
ones—probably the only extensive index of 
its kind in existence. Many of these house 
organs contain valuable technical informa- 
tion which appears here long in advance of 
its inclusion in books or trade journals. The 
latest issue of “The Little Journal’’5 con- 
tained two items each of which seemed 
likely to interest a patron of the Library. 


5 Arthur D. Little Co., Ine., Boston. 
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Both were notified by telephone and both 
came to see the items. 

A number of these house organs are de 
voted to the drug and chemical industries. 
Some are primarily price lists. 

This subject of trade literature opens up 
an enormous reference field which is not 
likely to be covered in its entirety by any 
one industrial corporation and, as in the 
case of magazines, dependence on a special 
collection is to run the risk of missing ma- 
terial outside this special field. Modern in- 
dustry is so diversified and manufacturers 
are developing so many new lines that it 
is difficult to keep up a special collection of 
catalogues which thoroughly covers even 
its own specialty. Then, too, in the indus- 
trial corporation these catalogues are fre- 
quently the perequisite of the purchasing 
agent, and when a new catalogue comes the 
old one goes into the waste basket. Thus 
the public library, which has room to store 
back files, will find considerable use for old 
editions. Sometimes these are of great 
value in patent litigation, and their use is 
likely to be all the greater since the adver- 
tising pages of magazines are usually dis- 
carded when binding. 

Industrial chemistry, like research work, 
usually presents problems in more than one 
field, and even the chemist who relies main- 
ly on a well-equipped private library will 
find it profitable to keep in touch with his 
public library if only to learn of new pub- 
lications from various scattered sources. He 
will probably find that not the least of the 
results attained is the knowledge of the 
work of federal departments and bureaus. 
‘The Department of Commerce, for example, 
is seeking in many ways to aid the chem- 
ical industry. 

The U. S. Government is now the world’s 
greatest publisher, exceeding in output any 
half-dozen publishing houses in America. 
In Washington’s administration there was 
an authorization for the expenditure of $10,- 
000 for “Firewood, stationery and printing.’’6 
In 1918 the cost of government printing was 
approximately $12,000,000. In the govern- 
ment printing bureau 1214 tons of type met- 
al are used and remelted daily, and 150 tons 
of franked mail is the daily average at the 
Washington Post Office. Despite some ab- 
surdities and abuses (such as the obliga- 
tion to print 8,000 copies of the eulogies on 
every deceased senator or representative), 
the government issues an immense amount 
of valuable material, and much which is of 
more or less direct interest to the chemist 
is scattered through these official publica- 
tions. Many of the larger libraries are 
designated government depositories which 
receive all the more important government 
publications, but smaller libraries are able 





6 H. L. West, in “Bookman,” Dec., 1918. 
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to keep regularly in touch with the mate- 
rial published and should be able to give 
information in regard to it and to secure 
such publications as are of interest to their 
particular communities. 

Perhaps the chemist has found his local 
library unable to give the service he needs. 
For this undesirable state of affairs there 
may be several reasons. One may be the 
regrettable fact that the financial support 
of libraries is often disproportionate to the 
support of other local activities, and the 
remedy for this may rest with the chemist 
himself and other influential members of 
the community. 

It may not be amiss here to reverse 
the title of this paper and consider for a 
moment the chemist in the service of the 
public hibrary. Chemistry is still a “new” 
subject in some small libraries, and the li- 
brarian may be afraid of it. Certainly the 
library school gives the student less train- 
ing in the valuation of scientific literature 
than in the selection of fiction, but the 
American Library Association and some of 
the larger libraries are now publishing aids 
to the selection of technical literature. The 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh has a small 
share in this service through its Monthly 
Bulletin and through the publication of a 
“Technical Book Review Index.” This Index 
is the only publication in any language de- 
voted to recording reviews of scientific and 
technical books. 

But aids to book collection are not enough. 
The librarian needs the advice of well in- 
formed specialists and a rather intimate 
knowledge of local industries. 


The writer of this paper occasionally has 
a question from some smaller library re- 
garding “good books on chemistry” or “the 
best book on chemical analysis.” These 
questions, of course, admit of no definite an- 
swer without some knowledge of the use 
to which the books are to be put, and in’ 
making suggestions the scope and purpose 
of each book must be carefully explained. 
But the head of a small library may be 
pardoned for failing to make the proper dis- 
tinction between an elementary text for 
students beginning analytical work and a 
specialist’s treatise on commercial analysis 
when the titles of the two works are very 
similar. Here is an opportunity for the 
chemist to render useful service to the libra- 
ry. Any librarian will welcome the friend- 
ly interest of the specialist and will be ex- 
ceedingly grateful to the chemist who will 
be willing to spend a little time in apprais- 
ing the existing chemical collection, if one 
exists; showing where it is weak with re- 
spect to local industries, and, if need be, ex- 
plaining to the library staff a little of the 
terminology of chemistry—what is meant by 
“applied” chemistry, organic and inorganic, 
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quantitative and qualitative, etc. This is 
not at all meant to suggest any instruction 
in chemistry, but merely a simple outlining 
of the relation to each other of the various 
fields of chemistry, with a suggestion as to 
which are of local importance. A _ better 
grasp of these conditions is certain to stim- 
ulate in the librarian a more intelligent in- 
terest in the literature of the subject if not 
in the subject itseif. It may be thought that 
the librarian should dig up his own infor- 
mation on the subject but in many cases he 
is too busy digging up other things for the 
public. 

The chemist will perhaps find that his 
local library, while weak in chemistry, has 
spent considerable sums to aid the china 


- collector, or the print collector. This will 


be because the dilettante has more time to 
use the library, is probably enthusiastic 
about his hobby, insists on the literature, 
and magnifies its importance; while with 
the librarian, of course, there is likely to 
be a tendency to rate the importance of lit- 
erature according to what people ask for. 

In an article on “Vain Pursuits and Their 
Relation to Public Libraries,’? Mr. A. J. 
Hawkes states the hypothesis that the suc- 
cess of the public library movement is to 
be measured in terms of community, not in- 
dividual value, and argues that “when dis- 
crimination ‘between two books becomes 
necessary, the one most likely to create a 
new value to the community at large should 
be chosen.” 

That is, in most communities, a strong 
argument for equipping the library with lit- 
erature on applied science and industry 
rather than on antique vases or Heppelwhite 
chairs. It is, moreover, the attitude reflect- 
ed by the normal librarian, and its realiza- 
tion is dependent largely on the library in- 
terest shown by the chemists and other 
scientific men of any community. The pub- 
lic library is theirs; why should they not 
assist it and make it assist them? 

The value of a library to the community 
consists not in the acquisition of literature 
but in its use, and the modern library is not 
satisfied with merely building up a strong 
collection. If the library is to fulfill its mis- 
sion the librarian must know his collection 
intimately so that both personal and tele- 
phone inquiries may be handled with accu- 
racy and despatch. He must also know his 
public if the literature and the readers are 
to be brought together to the best advan- 
tage. 

Christopher Morley, in an essay in the 
“Bookman’’s’ a few months ago, portrayed 
one of his characters—Roger Mifflin—in the 
role of a second-hand book dealer, with 





7 Library Assistant, Mar. 1914, p. 45-51. 
8 Bookman, Sept. 1918. 
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high motives which might well be emulated 
by the librarian. Roger Mifflin says: 

“I am not a dealer in merchandise but a 
specialist in adjusting the book to the hu- 
man need. Between ourselves, there is no 
such thing, abstractly, as a ‘good’ book. A 
book is ‘good’ only when it meets some hu- 
man hunger or refutes some human error. 
A book that is good for me would very like- 
ly be punk for you. My pleasure is to pre- 
scribe books for such patients as drop in 
here and are willing to tell me their symp- 
toms. Some people have let their reading 
faculties decay so that all I can do is hold a 
post mortem on them. But most are still 
open to treatment. There is no one so 
grateful as the man to whom you have given 
just the book his soul needed and he never 
knew it. No advertisement on earth is as 
potent as a grateful customer. 

“The hunger for good books is more gen- 
eral and more insistent than you would 
dream. But it is still in a way subconscious. 
People need books, but they don’t know 
they need them. Generally they are not 
aware that the books they need are in ex- 
istence.” 

This last characterization of Roger Mifflin 
scarcely applies to the chemist, for gen- 
erally the user of chemical literature knows 
what he wants and realizes when he has 
found it, and having found it is content to 
use it as it appears, without demanding that 
an English translation or a popularized ver- 
sion be substituted. Though the well-in- 
formed man usually submits the knottiest 
problems, the librarian finds the work with 
these problems preferable to the work of 
ministering to the wants of aimless readers, 
such as the perpetual motion “artist,” who 
is not yet extinct, or the man who spent 
some time in the writer’s department in a 
vain endeavor to discover some method of - 
magnetizing liquids. 

But the librarian must see that material 
is made so accessible that even the unskilled 
reader can find what he wants. Methods of 
cataloguing literature must keep pace with 
progress in the fields which that literature 
represents. These methods must be such 
as will expedite the getting of new books 
to the shelves and such as will make the 
entire resources of the library ready avail- 
able to readers. 

The Technology Department in Pittsburgh 
makes use of a special classified card cata- 
logue which experience has shown to be 
better adapted to handling technical litera- 
ture than is the “dictionary” catalogue in 
use elsewhere throughout the Library sys- 
tem. 

New technical books are secured prompt- 
ly through an arrangement with several of 
the largest publishers by which one approv- 
al copy of each new book is mailed to the 
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library as soon as it is off the press; this 
means that usually by the time a book is 
reviewed and an interested patron asks if 
it will be purchased, he can be shown that 
it is already in the Library. 

If, however, a patron inquires or tele- 
phones about a book in advance of its re- 
ceipt his name is attached to the order slip, 
goes with the book through the process of 
cataloguing, etc., and a postal is mailed to 
him the day the book is ready for use. If 
the book may be borrowed it is reserved 
for him for two days. 

Much use is also made of a “form” postal 
announcing new reference books and maga- 
zine articles to readers whose interests are 
definitely known. This service as relating 
to magazine articles is probably not afforded 
by any other public library today, and it 
meets with a very gratifying response. 
Readers are encouraged to recommend 
books for purchase, a specially printed slip 
being provided for this purpose. Occasion- 
ally a few blank slips are mailed to some 
one, partly for the purpose of getting him 
in touch with the library. 

The Library has its own printing plant 
and prints a weekly list of new books. 
Copies of this list are promptly mailed to 
places where they are likely to be seen by 
technical men; for example, the Bureau of 
Mines, Bureau of Standards, Engineers’ So- 
ciety, various municipal and industrial labo- 
ratories, important consulting firms, etc. A 
monthly Bulletin listing all new books add- 
ed each month is also widely distributed, 
copies frequently being sent out with cer- 
tain titles checked. This Bulletin is pro- 
vided with annual author and subject in- 
dexes, thus furnishing an up-to-date supple- 
ment to the Library Catalogue published in 
book form. Copies of special lists and 
bibliographies are mailed to men known to 
be interested. 

A letter received last week revealed on 
the letter head the personnel of a newly 
created committee of a technical society, 
not yet announced in the Society’s ‘“Pro- 
ceedings.” Advantage was promptly taken 
of the opportunity to send to each member 
a copy of one of the Library’s publications 
having some bearing on the proposed work 
of the Committee. 

Many bibliographies are compiled by the 
Technology Department, some of the most 
recent subjects being “Sodium Silicate,” 
“Lampblack,” “Industrial Porcelain,’ and 
“Pulverized Fuel.” During the past year 
there has been little opportunity to print 
these, but several have been published else- 
where. Two will appear in books which are 
now on press in the East. Warlier ones 
have been reprinted elsewhere both in Eng- 
lish and French. 

The main idea, however, is not necessarily 


to bring the reader to the library for refer- 
ence work but when possible to get him in 
touch with the literature with the least in- 
convenience to himself. Occasionally a man 
who telephones from the business section 
two miles away is given a definite refer- 
ence and advised to consult it in the rooms 
of the Engineers’ Society of Western Penn- 
sylvania, down town. Incidentally this So 
clety frequently calls the Library for refer- 
ences, preferably in its own library. Tele- 
phone service is frequently instrumental in 
referring some one to just the information 
he needs, which will be in a handbook or 
directory in his own office; less frequently 
in locating for an editor material in the files 
of his own publication, or identifying for an 
author the location and date of his own 
paper which he only vaguely recalls. This 
is as it should be, and the wonder is not 
that such questions should come to the 
Library but that there should not be more 
of them. Authors and editors in the aggre- 
gate furnish the material which makes the 
library possible. The library should then 
become the custodian of this material and 
the source of knowledge regarding it, and 
this knowledge, thanks to modern facilities, 
need not be confined to the immediate vicin- 
ity of the library. The printed catalogue 
of the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh is 
used in India and in South Africa. The 
Technology Department has sent photostat 
prints to Canada, and has answered letters 
from most of the states of the Union and 
from points as far distant as Trinidad, China 
and Russia. 

The service of the public library is popu- 
larly supposed to be confined to supplying 
the printed word, but the progressive library 
is a general information bureau furnishing 
many answers which have not been reduced 
to print. 

Occasionally—very occasionally—luck fa- 
vors the librarian: 

For example, during the last week in 
March some one telephoned to learn the 
name of a Canadian who was conducting 
certain scientific investigations. It hap- 
pened that the Canadian gentleman himself 
had just visited the States and had spent 
two days in the Library a few weeks before. 
As the subject of his investigations was not 
intended to be kept secret it was not un- 
ethical to give promptly information which 
it would probably have been impossible to 
find in print. 

Not long ago a Pittsburgh engineer tele- 
phoned for an opinion as to the best adver- 
tising medium for a certain purpose. A 
New York publication was recommended 
and the inquirer seemed both surprised and 
gratified on being told that an advertising 
representative of the journal recommended 
was in Pittsburgh for two days, and could 
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be reached at a certain lgcal hotel. Some 
time ago another local engineer telephoned 
to see if there was any chance of his being 
able to locate in the original, a thesis in 
Russian, just abstracted in a German elec- 
trical journal. On looking at the abstract 
it was found that the author was a regular 
patron of the Technology Department—had 
in fact, been there earlier in the day. When 
consulted, he was perfectly willing to get 
in touch with the man interested in the 
thesis. 

These few instances are, of course, noth- 
ing but pure accidents but they are pleas- 
ant ones and the chance of their occurrence 
is facilitated in direct ratio to the extent to 
which the library keeps in close touch with 
its patrons. 

Furthermore, it is only by this close touch 
with an intelligent reading public that the 
librarian can estimate the real value of his 
technical collection and determine the 
strong and weak spots; for there are bound 
to be weak spots—weak spots and complete 
gaps. Very recently the writer was con- 
sulted by a publisher of technical books in 
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regard to existing gaps in the literature of 
applied chemistry, and was glad to have the 
opportunity of suggesting several subjects 
on which good American books are much 
needed. 

But the library in the service of the 
chemist is not limited to supplying profes- 
sional information. After his ardous pro- 
fessional labors, the chemist will probably 
find something to interest him in the lighter 
literature of the library. Morley’s Roger 
Miffln says: 

“Tt’s a good thing to turn your mind up- 
side down now and then, like an hour-glass, 
to let the particles run the other way.” 

The public library can tell you how to 
manipulate your back yard to make two 
radishes grow where only one grew before; 
or how to supervise the landscape work on 
a thousand,acre estate if you are that kind 
of a chemist. 

Again quoting the fictitious Roger Mifflin: 

“We have what you want, though you may 
not know you want it...Malnutrition of the 
reading habit is a serious thing; let us pre- 
scribe for you.” 


Internal Publicity as an Aid to the Laboratory 


BY S. M. MASSE 


Publicity Department, National Carbon Company, Inc. 


The nature of publicity work—as gener- 
ally understood, is to circulate information. 
Advertising is one form of publicity; news- 
papers are another source. In both these 
instances the information is sent from the 
place of business to the outside world. This 
might be termed external publicity. Now, 
how about reversing the process, that is, 
bringing the information from without the 
plant to the organization within? This is 
internal publicity. It has been said that in 
order to stabilize business there should be 
just as much intake of publicity as there is 
output. 

In the industrial concern, publicity of 
some kind is used from laboratory to sales 
force and thence to the consuming public. 
One seldom stops to consider what a close 
relationship really exists between laboratory 
and output. The laboratory must first sell 
the product to the management before the 
product can be sold through the sales chan- 
nels. Although the chemist may be bent on 
research work or analysis, the final object is 
to sell the product. The connecting link be- 
tween laboratory and output is publicity— 
internal and external. 

The publicity department must keep the 
laboratory well informed of all happenings— 
new methods of chemistry, developments of 
the product, expansion of trade, newly de- 


rived uses, and data on what competitors 
are doing—all of which makes more inter- 
esting the work of the chemist, and enables 
him to keep in closer touch with current 
events. It also prevents the chemist from 
becoming isolated from the outer life, so to 
speak. In return, however, the laboratory 
should furnish the publicity department with 
information which will be useful in advertis- 
ing the product to the trade. 

The subject of general publicity is too 
extensive to discuss further here. My mis- 
sion is restricted to telling about the use of 
internal publicity as an aid to the laboratory. 

The busy chemist has not the time and 
opportunity to keep in touch with all the 
latest technical and trade paper information. 
Oftentimes the most timely subject may be 
found in some seemingly obscure magazine 
or some foreign topic may have a valuable 
application to the process at hand and be 
contained in an article which would pobably 
be the last place the chemist would be apt 
to look. 

This brings me to the issue of most vital 
interest in this discussion. It is the Weekly 
Index service of the National Carbon Com- 
pany, Inc., and concerns the relationship of 
the industrial library to the laboratory. Of 
course we have other departments to serve 
at the same time so that the Weekly Index 
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is not limited to the laboratory alone but to 
all departments of the company. 

Instead of placing this work in direct 
charge of the library staff we employ the 
services of technical men. These men are 
either chemists or electrical engineers. To- 
gether with the advertising personnel and 
library staff they comprise what is known as 
the Publicity Department. 

We subscribe to approximately ninety pub- 
lications, technical, trade and _ business 
papers. Of the more important publications 
we get a number of magazines to take care 
of the demand. The work of the publicity 
men is to go through these various publica- 
tions each week and choose therefrom the 
articles of interest to the various depart- 
ments. A comment is then made on each 
article so as to bring out its special applica- 
tion to the organization. These articles are 
then listed under their respective publica- 
tions on what we call our Weekly Periodical 
Index and Review. The Index also includes 
all new books received, pamphlets, patents, 
etc. Printed copies of the Index are then 
distributed among all interested employees, 
including all of our several plants scat- 
teed throughout the country. 

We issue also a Weekly Periodical Index 
and Review whereon space is provided for 
the recipient of the sheet to fill in his name 
and department. Then, by checking the 
desired articles and sending the sheets back 
to the library, the person receives the maga- 
zines, books, patents, or whatever he has 
checked and returned. 

In this representative Index it will be 
noticed that the articles checked are not 
necessarily in chemical publications but still 
contain information which the chemist can 
appreciate. It also includes French articles 
which are translated on request. Although 
it might be pointed out that chemical ab- 
stracts would cover much of this informa- 
tion, our local index presents the desired ref- 
eence in a nutshell and we feel that we 
can give as a comment an application with 
a more direct bearing than what would be 
construed from reading the comments given 
in Chemical Abstracts. Moreover, articles 
of a purely business point of view are in- 
cluded and often used to good advantage 
by the laboratory staff. We also keep what 
is called a regular mailing list comprising 
names of all those who are interested in 
certain publications and wish to secure them 
regardles of their appearance on the Week- 
ly Index. This list is carefully selected and 
includes only those persons who, through 
their type of work, would be expected to 
keep in touch with the particular magazine 
in question. Other persons would have to 
take their turn further down in the list. 

After the Weekly Index has been entirely 
circulated, all articles are filed according to 
the Dewey Decimal system on large Manila 
cards. Thus, if at any time one wishes to 


review any articles under a particular head- 
ing, he can receive this information from the 
library files. Another phase of our informa- 
tion stock may be gathered from the cata- 
log files in which are found all descriptive 
literature of products related to our own. 

Sometimes someone desires special in- 
formation on a particular subject. In this 
event he simply calls on the phone or writes 
the Publicity Department and the informa, 
tion is gathered by the technical force. Quite 
often this requires immediate service, as, 
for instance, when a laboratory man needs 
certain information which he would other- 
wise have to secure for himself. by leaving 
his work. If desired a bibliography on any 
subject will be formulated although by now 
we are equipped with practically all bibli- 
ographies of interest to the company. in 
spite of the fact that we have over 4,000 
volumes in our library the technical force 
sometimes has to seek information from 
outside sources or correspond with related 
industrial concerns. In this latter respect 
we have been agreeably surprised at the 
responsive spirit to co-operate which emi- 
nates from outside concerns. 

It is quite difficult to do justice to the en- 
tire theme of our internal publicity. There 
are many forms of bulletins, abstracts, ta- 
bles, etc., which are formulated from time 
to time. Here, for instance, is a small book- 
let called “Technical Periodicals.” In it are 
listed about 500 technical periodicals giving 
the library where each may be found, and 
also from what date these periodicals have 
been kept. The libraries include about ten 
of the various public, college and commer- 
cial libraries scattered throughout the City 
of Cleveland. There is also our company 
publication—the Carbon News—which is en- 
titled to much consideration as an esprit- 
de-corps among our workers and no doubt 
this family style of house-organ is being 
used in the majority of industrial concerns 
today. 

One thing more must be mentioned as in- 
cluded as a part of our publicity service. 
It is the photographic studio which func- 
tions as a means of visualizing so much bet- 
ter than written words will sometimes do. 
Again when someone desires a permanent 
copy of material which the library reserves 
for reference purposes only, we can supply 
photostatic copies from our studio. This 
is especially advantageous for taking care of 
the needs of our distant factories. 

It want to say in closing that the Publicity 
Department of the National Carbon Com- 
pany, Inc., is at all times glad to help any 
industrial establishment or interested per- 
sons on questions of which we have a spe- 
cialized knowledge. Our business is car- 
bon manufacture yet this entails a number 
of related subjects which should cover 
points of interest to many of those who may 
read this article. 
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The Kodak Park Library 


BY MISS GERTRUDE REISSMANN 


Librarian, Research Laboratory, Kodak Park 


The Kodak Park Library was established 
as a part of the Research Laboratory in 
1912. The necessity of a general library 
was fully realized and in the organization 
of the new research laboratory one of the 
main points considered was the building 
up of a library for collecting and distribut- 
ing all the knowledge required for the de- 
velopment of our industry, thus making it 
a reference center for the scientist who 
searches for new methods, as well as the 
manufacturing expert, the business man- 
ager, the efficiency engineer, or any one 
who wishes information contained in the 
literature. 

Our company being a photagraphic con- 
cern, the main feature of the Kodak Park 
Library is the completeness of the work on 
photography. Not that the books on photo- 
graphy outclass the others in number; on 
the contrary, photography is a young sci- 


ence, and all the literature written on the 
subject can be housed on comparatively 
few shelves. Whereas the books on physics 
and chemistry are mostly of a modern 
character, in photographic literature we 
endeavor to obtain everything ever pub- 
lished, be it of actual value for our work, 
or merely of historical interest. 

It is our ambition to make our photo- 
graphic collection the best in the country. 

Our books on physics comprise various 
subheadings, the most important of which 
is optics—lens design and geometrical 
optics—to which science we devote almost 
as much attention as to photography. On 
subjects such as colorimetry, photometry, 
illuminating engineering, microscopy, crys- 
tallography, spectroscopy, general theory 
of heat and heat measurements, electrical 
measurements and X-rays, we possess a 
good assortment of the most _ up-to-date 
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Periodical Shelf, Kodak Park Library 


books, in addition to the usual handbooks, 
general textbodks, and physical and mathe- 
matical tables. 

In chemistry we do not specialize in any 
particular field, but try to have a well-bal- 
anced library on organic, physical, and in- 
organic chemistry. In technology we have, 
besides the general handbooks and text- 
books, an exhaustive collection of works on 
subjects of special interest to us, such as 
cellulos, paper, dyes, metals, etc. 

In addition to these three main groups, 
we have a few small collections on engineer- 
ing, efficiency and business management, 
and a good assortment of dictionaries of 
foreign languages. 

All the above-mentioned sections are sup- 
plemented by a large number of periodicals. 
The number of books is about 6000, includ- 
ing the bound volumes of periodicals. 

One of the most useful and generally read 
portions of our library is the journal section. 
We subscribe to over 200 journals on the 
above mentioned topics in almost every 
living language, and much care is taken in 
their digestion, in which task we are greatly 
supported by the staff of the research labo- 
ratory. Each member of the scientific staff 


is requested to read carefully and regularly 
the journals in his particular line of work 
and to make an abstract of every article 
pertaining to information of interest to our 
industry. Patents and newly purchased 
books are also briefly abstracted by the 
various experts and the abstracts are then 
collected and published monthly in the 
Abstract Bulletin, copies of which are sent 
to interested parties. The abstracts are 
provided with a classification number and 
are so arranged that they can be cut apart, 
pasted on a card and filed according to a 
numerical classification, especially worked 
out for the purpose. By simply quoting the 
references given with each abstract the 
original article can be obtained from the 
library, sub‘ect, of course, to the library 
rules. If the article is needed for an ex- 
tended period, or for permanent use, we 
have a photostat copy made, or, if it is 
written in a language which the employee 
does not understand, we furnish a trans- 
lation. 

If an employee asks for information which 
we cannot supply from our shelves, we try 
to obtain it elsewhere. Either we buy a 
book on the subject, or we borrow it from 
another library; or, if the book is owned by 
an institution which does not loan books, 
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Rhythmic Diffusion Structures in Gelatine Salt-Jellies M Moeller 
Koll. Zeite., 1918, 22, p. 155 
‘The Liesagang phenomena are regarde! as doe in part et least to the strecture of 


H. G. Bennett 
Chem. Abst., 1918, p. 2458 





power tate ae 
geleuine peliy s7eem of minute particles, latter are ““lyophile,” i ¢.; have 
high affinity for solvent. Swelling 


Ghem. Abst.. 1918, p. 2459 
Proster defends hit theory and eriuciass Bennest « 
Telluric Acid abd Alkali Salts as A. Rosenheim and G. Jander 

Semi-Colloids 
Koll. Zeite., 1918, 22, p. 23 
Tete on the colloids produced by polymerisation of telluric acid and talluraten 





Theory of Gel Struetare W. A. Osborne 
Chem. Abst , 1918, p. 2269 
Rédle of Ultraviolet Light in Chemical D. Berthelot 


Reactions 
Chem Abst., 1913, p. 2282 
Photechemiea) Reactions of Rare Earth Compounds, I] A Benrath 
Koll. Zeite., 1918, 22, p. 112, from Z wiss. Phot, 1917, /6, p. 253 
Photolyses of aleohobe sciatons of molybdetes and uraniam salts 
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Photochemical Reactions in Aqueous Solution. L A, Benrath 
Chem. Abst., 1918, p. 2817, from J prakt. Chem., 1917, 9%, p. 190 
“Recent Progress in Photochemistry E. Lehmann 
Zeits. angew Chem., 1918, 3/, p. R. 101 





Books 
Recent accessions to the Library: 
Applied Optice—Translated and Edited by ~ Steinheil and Voit 
J. W. French 
Blackie, 1918 
‘Thu work w severely practical, being :tended 


common with the rest of the text it is marred by 
ferent clames of sberrations are given confused treatment. It ie astonishing that the 
term coma does not appear once in the book. The translator has divided the work 
tato two volomes, of which this ia the fire 
The Workroom 

Wilson Publishing Company, New York City 
cocarnng in the Workroom 


T. C. Watkins 
A bound volume of the more important sbetracte 
section of the Photographic Journal of America for 118 


Patent Abstracts 
U. S. Patents 
1277429 A.T Koppe Jx—0722 
4 Step and Repeat Machine for Preparing Offet Plates [n thie case the metal 
thee: is stationary and means are provided for moving the negative to the exéet 
pomiGons reyuired 


1192675 (14517) AG Ogden J24—0722 


1273993 Carl Belcher, Assigned to Rotophot. Akt. Ges. Ko7187 





Copy of Abstract Bulletin of the Kodak Park Library 


we try to obtain a photostat copy. The 
Chemists’ Club in New York has rendered 
us much valuable assistance in this direc- 
tion. The search for information is often 
very lengthy and disappointing, but we 
either get it, or make quite sure that it can- 


not be obtained. We find that the Union . 


List of Periodicals furnished by the Library 
of Congress is very useful for locating the 
matter, and so is a Rochester publication, 
the Union List of Serials in the libraries of 
Rochester, compiled by Mr. Yust of the 
Rochester Public Library, to which we 
would call special attention. In this list 
the periodicals are arranged alphabetically, 
and after each title are given the initials 
of the library from which it may be ob- 
tained, and the volume number it has on 
hand. It is most complete and convenient 
and an enormous timesaver, even though 
it tells us only that such and such a number 
is not in the city. 

We have recently started a file of biblio- 
graphical data, collected by the investi- 
gators during their research work. The 
data are written on manila filing cards pro- 
vided with a heading and filed according to 
their subject matter. We anticipate that 


this bibliographic collection will become a 
valuable reference file. : 

We complete our library by carefully 
watching the book reviews and advertise- 
ments in the journals, and by keeping in 


constant touch with the leading publishers 
and bookdealers in this country and abroad. 
In order to complete our collection of the 
literature of the earlier days and to fill in 
the gaps in our sets of periodicals we main- 
tain lists of our wants at good secondhand 
dealers, mainly in England. 

While the librarian is responsible for 
keeping the library up-to-date and in ac- 
cordance with the needs of the various de- 
partments, the employees are urged to re- 
commend anything which they think would 
be of use. 

All photographic and scientific journals 
are bound at the end of each year. Mere 
trade papers are destroyed. Occasioanlly 
we cut out an article, or an item of special 
interest which was abstracted in the Bulle- 
tin, and treat it as a pamphlet, that is to say, 
each one is catalogued as a book, but 
several are collected in a pamphlet case. 

The books and pamphlets are arranged 
on the shelves according to their subject 
matter and bound periodicals are kept as 
near as possible to the books dealing with 
the same general branch of science. The 
classification is based on that generally 
used in universities, modified to suit our 
trade. 

As regards the cataloging, every article 
in the library, including books, bound vol- 
umes of periodicals, maps, photographs, etc., 
is entered in the accession book. And for 
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ready reference we use the double catalogue 
card system, the one consisting of titles, 
classified by subject matter in accordance 
with the arrangement on the shelves, the 
other being an author index, arranged in 
alphabetical order. 

Our loaning rules are very simple. 

Reference books, as, for instance, Allen’s 
Organic Chemistry, Beilstein, Berichte, 
handbooks, back numbers of periodicals, 
cyclopedias, dictionaries, must not be taken 
out of the room at all, and for this reason 
investigators are allowed to spend as much 
of their working time as necessary in the 
library. 

Current numbers of periodicals must not 
be taken out during working hours, but they 
can be taken home over night. Books on 
special topics can be borrowed for a reason- 
able length of time, and if the book is 
needed for permanent work, or for a pro- 
longed investigation, we buy a second copy, 
or, if the required information is contained 
in a certain chapter, we have it photo- 
stated. Translations are made as necessary. 

The library is open during the working 
hours and at the noon hour. Everybody can 
go to the shelves and take out what he 
wants, but he is requested to fill out a card 
when taking the book out of the room—a 
request which the busy man sometimes for- 
gets. The system is very lenient indeed, 


but it works well, and we are proud to say 
that in spite of these liberal rules, our loss 
in books averages only 3 a year. (The 
figure for lost current numbers of periodi- 
cals is not quite as phenomenal, but still, 
it is very good.) 

While the library, as a whole, is intended 
for scientific men and manufacturing ex- 
perts, one corner of it is set apart for the 
working men without any scientific training. 
This little department contains a few ele- 
mentary books on the science of photo- 
graphy and color photography, many on 
photographic manipulations and motion 
picture work, a few elementary works on 
general science, some on physics and chem- 
istry, a large number for the electrician, 
the mechanic, the draftsman, the carpenter, 
etc., as well as some popular books on per- 
sonal and business efficiency, and geometry. 
The books can be changed twice weekly 
during the noon hour and we take great 
care in directing the people to the reading 
matter they need most. In this department 
the books are charged to the borrower in 
the usual way. The little educational 
library has proved quite a success. 

The services rendered by the library to 
the research laboratory and to the industry 
are very broad, and with the hearty coopera- 
tion of all which it has had, has been of 
great value to the eompany. 


The Library Service of the New Jersey Zinc 
Company 


BY L. A. TAFEL, LIBRARIAN 


The library system of the New Jersey 
Zinc Company grew out of the need, which 
made itself felt at different points through- 
out the Company, of having close at hand 
working collections of books. The collec- 
tions were at first small and disconnected, 
but as the interest of the Company grew, 
the demand arose for books on a greater 
number of technical subjects, and a means 
of carrying on systematized research work. 
The need of library service proved to be 
three-fold: (1) The need of standard ref- 
erence works for constant use; (2) Pro- 
visions for systematic research work, which 
includes the compilation of bibliographies, 
access to sources and translating and ab- 
stracting of material; (3) Contact with cur- 
rent technical literature. 

In order to extend these advantages to all 
members of the Company, and at the same 
time to administer the work in the. most 
efficient and economical manner, these scat- 
tered libraries were organized, in 1917 into 
one Company library, centralized in New 


York, with branches throughout the Com- 
pany. The library is organized directly un- 
der the Technical Department, which de- 
partment has charge of all research work. 
The administrative work is centralized in 
the New York library, including the order- 
ing, classifying and cataloging of material 
for all libraries. Two branches have been 
entirely reorganized according to modern 
library methods, and it is planned to re-or- 
ganize others and establish new centres as 
the need makes itself felt. Union cata- 
logues of all books, pamphlets and maga- 
zines in the Company library are maintained 
at four different points, and this material 
may be borrowed by any member of the 
Company. This organization work has 
proved worth while in making the library re- 
sources: most accessible. 

In ordering books, duplication is avoided 
as far as practicable, except in the case of 
standard reference books which are of con- 
stant use and must be near at hand when 
needed. These are duplicated freely and 
kept up to date. Of the newer technical 
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books which may not prove of lasting in- 
terest, one copy is bought, as a rule, routed 
among the men interested, and finally placed 
in the branch where it will prove most use- 
ful, to be sent out on request to anyone de- 
siring to read it. 

Having established these reference col- 
lections at different points in the Company, 
and having arranged a system by which the 
reference work was coordinated, it was 
soon found necessary to render further aid 
to the research worker in the compilation of 
bibliographies, in order that he might have 
a resumé of the literature of a subject to 
compare his experiences with those of 
others engaged in the same work. These 
bibliographies are compiled on request by 
the local branch, or by the New York libra- 
ry. Brief abstracts and translations are 
added to these lists to increase their use- 
fulness. This brought about one of the 
greatest uses which the Company library 
performs—the research worker is often lo- 
cated at a distance from his sources of in- 
formation, and it is of inestimable value to 
him to know that any material which he 
needs in his research work will be brought 
to him through the Company library system. 
These requests for material which is not on 
file in the Company libraries, are forwarded 
to the New York branch, which is in a po- 
sition through its contact with the large 
libraries of the city, to furnish copies of 
this material in photostat or typewritten 
form, or to purchase the material in a short 
time. We have had excellent co-operation 
from the libraries of New York and Brook- 
lyn, from Lehigh University, the Library of 
Congress and Government Departments, and 
from editors and publishers. 

In a commercial library one of the most 
important phases of the work is current 
periodicals and society publications. It is 
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BY F. L. 


In answer to a request for a paper de- 
scribing any special features of the library 
of the Chemical Department of the E. Ff. 
duPond de Nemours & Company which are 
helpful to us or may be helpful to others, 
it is necessary to describe briefly the libra- 
ry organization in the Chemical Department 
of the Company. 

The Department is composed of some ten 
divisions whose executive heads are in the 
main office of the Company. The Depart- 
ment maintains, outside of the city of Wil- 
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of the utmost importance for our men to be 
kept in constant touch with the latest de- 
velopments in their special lines from day 
to day. It was to meet this need, and to 
get the information wanted to the men as 
soon after publication as possible, and in 
convenient form, that our Library Bulletin 
was established. This publication indexes 
regularly about 125 technical publications, 
and includes library notices, an alphabetical 
list of magazine articles briefly abstracted, 
book reviews and bibliographies. A con- 
venient blank for calling for this material, 
on which the articles desired may be noted 
by number, as 861 Steam engines, is included 
in each issue, and is much used by the men. 
These blanks are sent, through the local 
branch, to the library having the material 
on file, and the requests filled as rapidly as 
possible, the men co-operating by returning 
the magazines as soon as read. In this way 
many of our magazines have a circulation of 
fifteen, twenty or even twenty-five readers. 
Articles in special demand are typed, or pho- 
tostated and circulated in this form. 

Our present Company library is thus the 
result of actual needs which grew up little 
by little, through the Company. It has ex- 
panded from several small collections of a 
hundred books each to a series of branch 
libraries, of which the two largest have a 
collection of 2300 and 1800 books respective- 
ly. It has extended this three-fold library 
service to all points in the Company, and 
fills requests from Colorado, Oklahoma, IIli- 
nois, Virginia, New Jersey, Pennsylvania 
and New York. “The employees have 
learned to appreciate the benefits derived 
from constant study and frequent reference 
to current literature, and realize their own 
gain, while the Company is well repaid for 
its investment through the increased ef- 
ficiency of its employees.” 


Library Service in the Chemical Department 
and Chemical Department Laboratories 
of the Du Pont Company 


GALLUP 


mington, four experimental laboratories, 
each of which is in itself a large organiza- 
tion. Each of these laboratories has a li- 
brary and a librarian. 

Bach of the five libraries of the Depart- 
ment is a special library and really special 
unto itself for the following reason. Particu- 
lar lines of work are relegated to each labor- 
atory organization which may be briefly 
summarized as follows: 

Experimental Station: Smokeless powder, 

black powder, artificial leather, and 
some special chemicals. 
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Eastern Laboratory: Commercial dyna- 

mites and high explosives. 

Jackson Laboratory: Dyes. 

Delta Laboratory: Pyralin products and 

pyroxylin compositions. 

It is natural that each library should spec- 
ialize along the lines its men are interested 
in. Now, the Main Office Library functions 
for the executives who direct the activities 
of the several laboratories and as a result 
the Main Office Library directs its attention 
more particularly to the broader aspects of 
the subjects the Department is interested 
in and less to material required in labor- 
atory investigation and routine. 

The Main Office Library of the Depart- 
ment has no authority in the direction of 
the other libraries but a serious effort is 
made among the several libraries to co-oper- 
ate, each to be helpful to the others as oc- 
casion permits. This co-operation is a very 
hearty one and much good comes from it. 

Our library organization is not old, in 
fact is comparatively young but a serious 
effort is being made to develop our libraries 
along common sense lines and put in the 
position of librarian those who know, not 
only the principles and rules of library 
economics, but who can study their problem 
from the service standpoint and discount 
the requirements of the library to the extent 
of anticipating the needs of the chemists on 
old and new problems. 

We believe in this connection that it is 
of decided importance to have means pro- 
vided by executive heads which shall supply 
a librarian serving industrial laboratories as 
promptly as possible with as much informa- 
tion as possible to aid in placing in the li- 
brary needed information on new subjects 
for investigation in the laboratory. It is of 
prime importance to provide as far as pos- 
sible in advance library requirements of an 
industrial laboratory. It is a source of 
added stimulation to the investigator to be 
able to find his information at hand at the 
time wanted and not to have to wait until 
it is ordered and received and perhaps, in 
the meantime, have lead himself into unnec- 
essary expenditure of time in trying to pro- 
duce the information through laboratory ex- 
periments, or lost in some degree his enthus- 
iasm. 

There are several special features in our 
library organization that are practicularly 
helpful. There is a monthy exchange of 
accession reports between the five libraries 
of the Department. A review of these may 
bring to the attention of the libraries, ma- 
terial that had been cverlooked in the 
routine review of current publications. 

There is prepared and distributed to the 
libraries a very complete monthly compila- 
tion of abstracts which have to do particu- 
larly with those subjects in which the chem- 
ists of the Department are interested. We 


believe that this is an especially valuable 
aid to an industrial laboratory in that the 
efforts of one person are directed to supply 
specific information, digested and classified, 
to releave the busy chemist of the necessity 
for reviewing periodic literature. He may, 
through the perusal of this publication, di- 
rect his attention to only those matters 
which are of moment. 

Another important feature which is under- 
going development and perhaps has reached 
a higher stage of usefulness in our Main 
Office Library than in our laboratory li- 
braries, is the maintenance of patent files 
covering the subjects in which the Depart- 
ment is interested. The patents are filed in 
the vertical files in their numerical orders, 
are cataloged according to author and sub- 
ject and a numerical card index is main- 
tained which allows the librarian or her as- 
sistants at a glance to answer phone in- 
quiries in regard to our patent resources. 
We must recognize the development of the 
prior art in its relation to present day chem- 
ical research and a review of the patent sit- 
uation, we believe, is quite as important a 
feature as the review of literature. For this 
reason we believe that an essential feature 
in the library service in the industrial lab- 
oratory is the maintenance, careful cata- 
loging and filing of patent issued on the 
subjects in which the laboratories are in- 
terested. We charge out and credit the 
return of patents in exactly the same way 
as books and periodicals are charged and 
credited. 

Another helpful feature is the mainten- 
ance, in the libraries, of a union catalog of 
the resources of the other libraries of the 
department. This puts before each libra- 
rian a near-by source for material which 
may be urgently needed. 

We are getting ready to organize and 
maintain a “special information” catalog of 
references. The ground work is being laid 
to make this a valuable adjunct to the li- 
brary service in the five libraries. This ef- 
fort will include the classification and in- 
dexing of the information in our Chemical 
Department reports which are prepared by 
special investigators. This work may not 
perhaps be properly classed as library work 
but we maintain that in an industrial labor- 
atory the library must be turned to as the 
chief source of information of a technical 
character. A great many instances have 
arisen, particularly during the recent emer- 
gency, which have shown that it is highly 
desirable to maintain an index of classified 
information covering the results of work 
that our men have done as distinguished 
from indexed classified information obtained 
from sources outside of our own laborato- 
ries. 

New men come with us who may be put 
on problems that have been previously un- 
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dertaken and temporarily dropped or work 
may be required on problems that’ were 
thought to have been finished several years 
ago. We believe it is essential to have in 
the libraries, readily available, a classifica- 
tion of the results of work previously done 
in order to avoid unnecessary duplication of 
effort which means loss of time and unnec- 
essary expenditure of money. Another fea- 
ture which is being developed in our Main 
Office Library and which may be extended 
to our laboratory libraries is to compile our 
catalog in such a way that it will give the 
user information in the way our men natur- 
ally look for it in view of the nature of the 
subjects we have to deal with. We believe 
that any material worth keeping is worth 
cataloging and the catalog should be a di- 
rectory to all the resources of the library. 
Many instances have come to our attention 
to show that a “one man” system is not of 
much value if the “one man” dies or is sud- 
denly removed from his position, and we are 
bending our efforts to produce a system of 
classification and indexing in our libraries 
that will be self explanatory. 
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One of our libraries has a member on its 
staff who is engaged in bibliographical work 
on subjects under investigation. You will 
appreciate the value of a person capable of 
doing this kind of work on the library staff 
which serves an experimental laboratory en- 
gaged in a wide range of activities. The 
advantage is self evident. Not only may the 
chemist’s time be devoted to his actual work 
but the search of the literature is in the 
hands of one trained to this kind of work. 

It goes almost without saying that a fea- 
ture in library service to the laboratory 
which must not be overlooked is the em- 
ployment of those to conduct the library 
who have an enthusiasm for technical work 
and who have a disposition to encourage a 
research chemist to feel that an effort is 
being made to put the resources of the li- 
brary at his disposal in the most conven- 
ient possible way. It is truely stimulating 
to feel that the library corps is willing to be 
of service, and the selection of a librarian 
who has the ability to study the dispositions 
of the people whom she serves, as well as 
the pure library problems, is to be very 
much encouraged. 


The Functions of a Research Library in the 
Dyestuffs Industry 


BY JULIAN F. SMITH 
National Aniline and Chemical Co., Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 


The Schoellkopf Research Library, so 
named in honor of the pioneer makers of 
American synthetic dyes, began to take form 
in August, 1916. Its organization was so 
planned as to conform as nearly as possible 
to that of the best institutional and refer- 
ence libraries. 

With this idea in view, the entire library 

has been classified according to the Dewey 
Decimal System, which is used by most pub- 
lic and educational libraries. No classifica- 
tion method is perfect; but any system has 
advantages over no system, and the Dewey 
plan has the advantages of wide usage and 
exceptionally thorough subdivision in nearly 
all classes. The chief disadvantage is that 
some of the sections in chemistry and tech- 
nology are urgently in need of revision. 
“ Minor details, such as arrangement on 
the shelves, pamphlet filing, etc., are made 
to follow as nearly as possible the best cur- 
rent usage. Custom, however, is made sub- 
ordinate to convenience. The system is 
shaped to fit the library, not the library to 
fit the system. 

The plan of administration, or method of 
making the library useful, is of course in- 
tended to render the maximum of service. 
With the exception of the standard refer- 


ence works, nearly all the literature is freely 
loaned to accredited users of the library, 
with the understanding that it shall be re- 
turned in seven days. Renewal of loans is 
permitted, and is quite commonly requested. 
A custodian has charge of the loaning and 
returning. She is generally kept quite busy 
between times typing the various documents 
prepared by the librarian, and keeping up 
the routine work of the library. 

The library room is large enough to pro- 
vide ample study space, in addition to the 
stacks. Most of the men who read there are 
familiar enough with the shelf arrangement 
to find the volumes they need; but the cus- 
todian is always ready to give such infor- 
mation on request. 

Although on casual inspection ours looks 
like a decidedly chemical library, there is 
much other material. All of Dewey’s ten 
main divisions of human thought and study 
are represented, except philosophy and re- 
ligion. A rapid survey of the material on 
the shelves reveals the following dry but in- 
structive figures: 

Chemistry, of the variety often misnamed. 
pure, makes up about 40% of the texts and 
reference works, 20 to 25% of the pamph- 
lets and unbound periodicals, and nearly 
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15% of the ,bound periodicals. Technical 
chemistry occupies some 30% of the text 
and reference shelves, 25% of the pamph- 
lets and unbound periodical files, and 25% 
of the space devoted to bound periodicals. 
This branch maintains the least erratic ratio 
of any. 

Physics comprises about 5% of the texts 
and reference works and of the unbound 
periodicals, hardly more than 1% of the 
pamphlets, and a small but slowly increas- 
ing proportion of the bound periodicals. 

Engineering forms some 5% of the texts 
and reference works, 10% of the pamphlets 
and 15% of the unbound periodicals, but con- 
siderably less than 5% of the bound periodi- 
cals. 

A wide variety makes up the remainder. 
Library science, business, finance, legisla- 
tion, insurance, labor problems—all the sub- 
jects that interest a large manufacturing 
establishment must needs be more or less 
thoroughly represented. 

In order to keep abreast of the times 67 
periodicals are currently received, and we 
have a waiting list of about 20 more to be 
added to our subscription list as soon as we 
can begin to get them from Germany and 
Austria. Partial files of about 30 others, 
not currently received, are on the library 
shelves. 

There is plenty of variety in the types of 
service expected of a research library; but 
they naturally group themselves into only 
two classes. First comes the duty of pro- 
viding references and second that of facili- 
tating their use. 

The members of a live research organiza- 
tion would like to have at hand all the lit- 
erature needful for the solving of any prob- 
lem. Failing of this ideal, which is not like- 
ly to be attained this side of the millennium, 
the next best method is to know the habitat 
of all existing literature needed but not 
possessed. 

Once discovered, references can usually 
be purchased or borrowed; if neither of 
these is possible, a copy or abstract can 
nearly always be obtained. The camera- 
grams furnished by the John Crerar Library 
of Chicago constitute one of the best sources 
of copies; but there are many others. 

Providing the literature is only the be- 
ginning of the twofold service to be ren- 
dered. Bibliographies, abstracts, transla- 
tions, indexes and other aids are constantly 
needed to increase the usefulness of the li- 
brary’s treasure-house. An alert watch 
must be kept for new developments. 

Solomon was so overcome by the literary 
activities around him, in his day of the lab- 
oriously produced papyrus, that he sighed 
wearily, “Of making many books there is 
no end.” What chance then has the modern 
librarian of ever sighting land in the ocean 
of print which he must navigate? He is do- 


ing well if he steers a true course in his 
own particular travel lane, and keeps up 
with the current of activity. In plainer 
words, the watch for new developments has 
an almost limitless field to cover, yet it 
should miss nothing that may be useful to 
the organization. All praise to Chemical 
Abstracts, and kindred publications, for 
charting the ocean! 

Patents form a problem by themselves. 
The conditions under which patents and their 
records may be useful vary so much with 
different companies, that each must needs 
work out its plans for handling the prob- 
lem. The most crying need is adequate in- 
dexing of U. S. Patents, a. task which our 
Government has not yet taken very seriously 
to heart. 

Improvements are needed in both divi- 
sions of research library service. In the pro- 
viding of literature, resumption of mail serv- 
ice from Central Europe will open up 
sources of some of the: valuable reference 
work published there. But a much better 
prospect is the production, in English, of 
more thorough and reliable chemical litera- 
ture than the Germans ever wrote. We hope 
great things from the tentative plans for 
compiling English reference works in the 
various fields of chemistry; and we antici- 
pate that research libraries will be called on 
to contribute their share toward the compil- 
ation thereof. 

In the second class, .the. facilitation of 
reference work, the prominent need is in- 
dexing. If all the technical literature of the 
world could be card indexed and if the cards 
could be distributed by subscription, like 
Library of Congress cards, the research li- 
brarian’s life would be a garden of roses. 
Since that cannot be, each library must do 
large quantities of indexing for itself, or 
lose the benefits to be gained thereby. 

All the above observations have been 
made with the dyestuffs industry in mind 
but in the main they are equally true for 
any research organization. A research li- 
brary is a highly specialized reference li- 
brary; but it dares not be narrowly special- 
ized. It must reach into nearly as broad a 
field as its greater cousin, the public refer- 
ence library. The latter must serve many 
industries more or less superficially; the 
former must serve one industry thoroughly 
in its main interest and must make some 
provision for its occasional interests. 

The future of the research library is 
greater than its past. Any existing shortage 
of properly trained chemist-librarians will 
correct itself as the demand grows, and the 
time will come when every wide-awake 
chemical industry will have an organized 
research library, instead of the chaotic col- 
lections which in so many places give little 
or no service except to the executive whose 
private office they adorn. 
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With increasing recognition, the research 
library, while still calling itself by that 
name, will be able to extend its service 
more thoroughly into every department of 
its organization, and in so doing will serve 
the research laboratory not less, but more. 





Convention—1 oth Annual Meet- 
ing of the Special Libraries 
Association at Asbury 
Park, N. J., June 
24-26, 1919 
TENTATIVE PROGRAM 


First Session — Tuesday Afternoon 
2.30 P. M., June 24, Palm 
Room, Hotel Monterey 


Address by the President. 

Guy E. Marion, Director of Record 
Section, Community Motion Picture 
Bureau, New York City. 

Report of the Secretary-Treasurer. 

Caroline E. Williams, Librarian, Experi- 
mental Station Laboratory, E. I. 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wil- 
mington, Del. 

Report of the Editor of Special Libraries. 

J. H. Friedel, National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, Boston. Mass. 

Report of the Executive Board. 

By the Vice-President, Edward H. Red- 
stone, Massachusetts State Librarian, 
Boston, Mass. 

Reports of Committees—Membership—Sur- 
vey. 

New Business. 

Appointment of a Nominating Committee. 

Adjournment to the Formal Program. 


Papers—Group A—Representing General 
Interests of All Specialists 
1. Title to be supplied later. 

John Cotton Dana, Librarian Free 
Public Library, Newark, N. J., first 
President of the Association. 

2. “Documentation in the Field of Rehabil- 
itation of the Disabled.” 

Douglas McMurtrie, Red Cross Insti- 
tute for Cripples, New York City. 

3. “Library and Statistical Work with the 
Prudential.” 

F. S. Crum, Assistant Statistican of 
Prudential Insurance Co., Newark, 
N.. J. 

4. Discussion and Odjournment. 


Second Session—Wednesday Afternoon 
2.30 P. M., June 25, Lounge, 
Hotel Monterey 


Papers—Group B—Representing Engineer- 
ing and Technical Libraries 
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1. “Special Librarians, Not Special Li- 
braries.” 
E. D. Tweedell, Assistant Librarian, 
John Crerar Library, Chicago, III. 
2. “A Technology Department as a Busi- 
ness Investment.” 
D. Ashley Hooker, Technology Librari- 
an, Detroit Public Library, Detroit, 
Mich. 
3. “Aids to Magazine Routing Systems.” 
Edith Phail, Librarian, Scovill Mfg. 
Co., Waterbury, Conn. 


Group C— Representing Commercial and 
Financial Libraries 
4. “How the Special Library Can Help 
Build Industry.” 
F. M. Feiker, Editorial Director, 
McGraw Hill Company, Inc., New 
York City. 
5. “Some Whys and Hows of Our Library 
—and a Few Don'ts.” 
Leon I. Thomas, Editor of “Factory,” 
Chicago, II. 
6. “The Literature of Foreign Trade.” 
Dr. E. E. Pratt, President of E. E. 
Pratt & Company, Inc., New York 
City, former Chief of U. S. Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
7. Financial paper to be supplied later. 


Third Session—Thursday Evening, 8 
P. M., June 26, Palm Room, 
Hotel Monterey 


Papers—Group D—Representing Municipal 
and Civic Libraries 
1. “Good Government and Better Citizen- 
ship via the Civic Library.” 
Dorsey W. Hyde, Jr., Municipal Refer- 
ence Librarian, New York City. 
2. “The Library and the League of Munict- 
palities.” 
Homer Talbot, Executive Secretary, 
New Jersey State League of Munici- 
palities. 


Group E—Representing Welfare and Indus 
trial Libraries 
3. “Humanitarianism in Industry.”  (Illus- 
trated with Slides.) 
Gertrude Beeks Easley, Director Wel- 
fare Department of The National 
Civic Federation, New York City. 
4. “Americanization by Indirection.”  (Il- 
lustrated with Motion Pictures.) 
Leslie Willis Sprague, Industrial Serv- 
ice Division, Community Motion 
Picture Bureau, New York City. 


Fourth Session—Friday, 9.30 A. M., 
Room (to be announced )— 
Hotel Honterey 


Business Sessions to complete all unfin- 
ished business of the Convention. 

Election of Officers. 

Adjournment. 
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EDITORIALS 


Library Science in the Service of Chemi- 
cal Science 


This issue presents the special library in 
still another light, library science in the 
service of chemistry. It is the story of the 
practical service of the librarian to the 
scientist and manufacturer, the man inter- 
ested in pure chemical research and the 
manufacturing chemist. Science stands for 
information. The special library is the 
organized information center. It collects, 
correlates and makes available in suitable 
form existing information. It brings to- 
gether the work and doings of others. The 
chemist, then, is not only informed of his 


own work; he knows what has been done 
and what is being done by others. He is 
continually informed. What is the result? 
The informed man is the man who knows. 
The man who knows is the man of power. 
He doesn’t guess; he does not waste time 
or effort duplicating what others have done; 
he does not have to wait for opportunity, he 
makes it. 

The scientist is also pre-eminently the 
man of order. For science means not only 
knowledge. It means knowledge organized 
in such a way that each part has a rela- 
tion to every other part and to the whole. 
It means orderly arrangement of conditions 
and facts observed and verified. Above all 
it means order. The special librarian, then, 
reduces the information which he has col- 
lected from a meaningless mass to a signifi- 
cant and meaningful entity. The special 
librarian thus puts library science at the 
service of the man trained in chemical sci- 
ence. 

That the research and the manufactur- 
ing chemist are the gainers from the uses 
of the special library is undoubtedly true. 
It is indicated by such testimony as that of 
Dr. Arthur D. Little who at the editor’s re- 
quest has kindly written the foreword to this 
number. It is indicated by the attitude of 
the American Chemical Society which at its 
meeting in Buffalo last month devoted an 
entire session to special libraries. Most of 
the papers printed in this issue were pre- 
sented at this meeting and are here pro- 
duced by courtesy of the society and the 
Journal of Industrial and Engineering Chem- 
istry. That the librarian may equally be 
the gainer of contact with the chemist is 
also unquestionably true. The suggestions 
made by Dr. Little are very much to the 
point. They are well worth the serious 
thought of all of us. 





Dedicated to Progress 


In the entrance to the laboratories of 
Arthur D. Little, Inc., one finds a tablet 
bearing the simple inscription, “Dedicated to 
Industrial Progress.” In its service to busi- 
ness men, the Special Libraries Association 
can regard this ideal with pride, for that has 
been its cornerstone since its inception. Its 
official organ, Special Libraries, has been the 
vocal expression of that dedication. But it 
is not only in behalf of industrial progress 
that our work is carried on. The municipal 
reference librarian is actuated by the cause 
of civic progress; the agricultural librarian 
by progress in agriculture; the children’s 
librarian to progress in child welfare. But 
it is through constructive, purposeful and 
fruitful effort that the road to progress lies. 
In that effort let us put forward our best. 

“Above all nations stands Humanity” sang 
a great poet. Above all library rules stands 
service. For this of all times is the library 
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keynote is purposeful, useful 
service. From such service, progress is 
inevitable. It is with such thoughts that 
we look forward to the coming convention 
of -the Special Libraries Association at 
Asbury Park. 


age; its 





The Tenth Annual Convention 


The tenth annual convention of the 
Special Libraries Association will be held 
at Asbury Park, New Jersey, on June 24-26, 
1919. A copy of the tentative program is 
printed elsewhere in this issue. It is con- 
fidently expected that a few feature numbers 
may be added but announcement regarding 
these cannot be made at this time. A 
large attendance is expected and as part of 
the business meetings a number of impor- 
tant matters of interest to all special libra- 
rians are to be brought up for consideration. 
It is a convention which will probably go 
down in library history as one of our best 
and we urge all to be present and take 
part in the deliberations. 

Common information is the seed of com- 
mon opinion. The aim of all who have been 
invited to address the meetings is to inform 
and to stimulate. The business concern like 
the individual and the institution stand to 
gain from your presence. Come and spread 
the good word of your coming among 
others. 





A Name for Library Engineering 


For several years the name “special libra- 
rian” has been under fire. It is criticised on 
various grounds. By some it is contended 
that the word “special” is meaningless, by 
others that its meaning is not descriptive of 
the many types of activity and service to 
which it is applied. By others it is pointed 
out that the word “librarian” is equally ob- 
jectionable. It is stated, for example, that it 
is an inaccurate description. Some even go 
so far as to add that it is a handicap in their 
work. Dissatisfaction with the name spe- 
cial librarian has in the past and is today 
quite general. What name more accurately 
descriptive of our work and function shall 
we adopt? 

A number of suggestions have been made 
—‘“directors of information,” “information 
specialists,” “business librarians,” etc. Few 
of the suggested substitutions possess any 
merit. While most are agreed in their dis- 
agreement with the present name, no single 
suggestion has been made that commends 
itself to all. 

This is obviously a problem of interest 
and concern to all. Some name that will 
win greater approbation should be deter- 
mined upon. The change becomes more 
essential as our influence increases. The 
special library is no longer an experiment. 
The special libraries movement has main- 
tained a definite course that has had and is 
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more and more affecting all library en- 
deavor. As we look forward to the greater 
part which we shall play in library engi- 
neering, in civic and industrial activity. 
What name _ should special librarians 
adopt? The question has come up peren- 
nially at former conventions and will come 
up again this year. Perhaps criticism and 
discussion have progressed far enough to 
make the time ripe for fruitful suggestion. 
Other associations have struggled with and 
have overcome this important problem. 
More recently the Conference on Charities 
and Corrections became the National Con- 
ference on Social Work. Let the success of 
others stimulate our own endeavors. Let us 
all give this the attention which it deserves. 





Banking on Library Science 


The June issue which will be out within 
the next ten days is a financial number. As 
with other special numbers, the same high 
standard of content is maintained. There 
are articles by men and women pre-eminent 
in their particular field of endeavor. The 
vice-president of the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York, a banker known through- 
out the country, discusses in his usual force- 
ful and thought-provoking manner “The 
Value of a Library in a Financial House.” 
The Director of the Finance Department of 
New York University presents a suggestive 
and stimulating paper on “The Financial 
Library and the Student.” The manager of 
the Dixie Book Shop, former managing edi- 
tor of The Wall Street Journal presents a 
particularly trenchant paper on “The Impor- 
tance of Good Reading in the Business of 
Finance.” A dozen other contributions of 
equal merit go to make up the number. 

The editor is glad to announce at this 
time a series of feature numbers beginning 
with the September issue. The year has 
been one of distinct progress, but we hope 
to exceed our past efforts. Special Libraries 
is today a journal of first order. It is read 
by business men and women as much as by 
librarians. In our limited scope we are try- 
ing to give unlimited service. The progres- 
sive librarian subscribes for and reads 
Special Libraries. 





The Solvay Process Company of Syracuse 
has maintained a library for more than 
thirty years. This library now contains 
about 1200 volumes, mainly on chemical 
subjects, together with bound volumes of 
the principal English and German chemical 
journals. A file of the more important 
American and foreign technical journals is 
kept, from which abstracts are made of the 
articles of decided interest. These abstracts 
are printed and distributed to about 100 
men in the employ of the company. Cur- 
rent magazines are also circulated among 
the staff. 
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The Chemical Engineering Catalog 


BY F. M. TURNER, JR, AND D. D. BEROLZHEIMER 


Technical Editor, and Assistant Technical Editor, The Chemical Catalog 
Company, Inc. 


For some years prior to 1916, the year of 
publication of the first edition of the Chemi- 
cal Engineering Catalog, there was an agi- 
tation among chemical engineers through- 
out the United States, especially among the 
members of the American Institute of Chem- 
ical Engineers, for a condensed catalog 
along the same lines as publications that 
had been in successful use for some time in 
the architectural and mechanical engineer- 
ing professions. 

Few chemical engineers had the time at 
their disposal to maintain an orderly in- 
dexed file of the various catalogs and bul- 
letins issued by the companies supplying 
equipment for the chemical industries. It 
was found very hard to keep such a file up 
to date and the difficulty was accentuated 
by the fact that the literature published 
by the equipment companies was of all sizes 
and shapes. Horeover, in many cases, im- 
portant equipment companies did not have 
any catalogs or bulletins of any kind and the 
only source of information regarding the 
products of these concerns were the adver- 
tising pages of the various technical period- 
icals. These conditions still exist, but the 
difficulties are even greater than they were. 

Consequently, prior to the publication of 
the Chemical Engineering Catalog, the vast 
majority of persons interested in equipment 
for the chemical industries depended on the 
files of certain periodicals. It is obvious 
that a collection of advertisements is ill 
adapted to meet the demand for information 
of those actually engaged in the design, 
erection and operation of chemical works. 
For one thing, each of the advertisements 
would generally treat only of a single piece 
of equipment and the seeker for informa- 
tion would have to go through several dozen 
back numbers of the periodical in the hope 
of finding some information about the par- 
ticular item he was interested in at that 
particular moment. Moreover, advertise- 
ments even in technical periodicals, are de- 
signed rather to attract attention than to 
give information, and in many cases when 
finally located, the advertisement of the 
company gives no real clue as to whether 
its equipment would be suitable for the pur- 
pose in mind or not. 


It was these same conditions that had led 
to the establishment of condensed catalogs 
for the architects, for the mechanical en- 
gineers and for certain other professions. 
These conditions became much more acute 
when applied to the vast field of industrial 
chemistry. For one thing, the number of 
types of equipment used in the chemical in- 
dustries is very much greater than in any 
of the previously mentioned branches of en- 
gineering. Secondly, owing to the compara- 
tive newness of many of the chemical in- 
dustries in this country, the number of firms 
manufacturing equipment for the use of 
chemical engineers is relatively small. 

The men in charge of the conversion of 
laboratory results into industrial processes 
have had to go everywhere and anywhere 
for their equipment and have made use of 
all kinds of machinery originally intended 
for quite different purposes. For instance, 
chemical engineers are today using mixing 
machinery originally designed for bakers, 
centrifugal drying. machines originally ' de- 
signed for the textile industry, separators 
originally designed for the dairy industry, 
drying ovens which were placed on the mar- 
ket to meet the requirements of bakers and 
confectioners, refrigerating machinery orig- 
inally intended for packers, etc. 

The chemical engineers have had to go to 
the manufacturers of pumps, valves, fans 
and blowers, conveying machinery, hy- 
draulic presses, electric motors, and a multi- 
tude of other equipment asking them to 
adapt their standard: products both in de- 
sign and materials to the specific require- 
ments of the newly developing chemical in- 
dustries, 

On account of the fact that the source of 
supply of the necessary equipment were less 
known and more difficult to locate, the 
chemical engineer was especially grateful 
for a publication that would make the task 
of finding suitable equipment for a given 
purpose a little easier. This condition, to- 
gether with the phenomenal growth of the 
chemical industries in America induced by 
the war, probably accounts for the great 
success that has attended the publication 
of the Chemical Engineering Catalog. 

The extent to which the undertaking has 
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succeeded can be gauged by an inspection of 
the following table: 
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The exact manner in which the idea be- 
came a reality is briefly as follows: After 
a committee representing the American In- 
stitute of Chemical Engineers had _ ap- 
proached various publishers for some time 
without succeeding in actually interesting 
any of them in the publication of a con- 
densed catalog for chemical engineers, the 
suggestion was made by a group of people 
previously interested in both publishing and 
industrial chemistry, that a company be 
formed specifically to undertake the pub- 
lication of such a work under the auspices 
of a committee appointed by the Institute. 
This company when formed was called The 
Chemical Catalog Company, Inc., and an im- 
mediate start was made toward securing the 
co-operation of equipment manufacturing 
concerns for the first volume. The Ameri- 
can Institute of Chemical Engineers secured 
the co-operation of the American Chemical 
Society and the New York Section of the 
Society of Chemical Industry, both of which 
bodies appointed members to serve on the 
committee. 

In this manner, without assuming any 
financial responsibility for the undertaking, 
the technical societies have always had com- 
plete supervision of the publication from the 
editorial point of view. The committee 
passes on all firms included in the catalog, 
rejecting any that seem unreliable, or un- 
suitable for any reason. Furthermore, the 
committee supervises all matter to be pub- 
lished in the catalog, thus preventing the 
insertion of extravagant or inaccurate state- 
ments. 

The actual editing is in charge of a tech- 
nical editor, assisted by a competent edito- 
rial staff. The technical editor is a chemi- 
cal engineer by profession, and is a perma- 
nent member of the organization of The 
Chemical Catalog Company, Inc., devoting 
his whole time to the preparation of the 
Chemical Engineering Catalog and allied 
matters. 

At the inception of the enterprise a rigid 
set of typographical specifications was es- 
tablished, insuring uniformity throughout 
the book and preventing the insertion of 


any matter resembling display advertising. 
users of space in the publication have been 
encouraged to include actual engineering 
data with regard to their products, such ag 
specifications, tables of sizes, capacities, 
weights, prices, etc. The use of illustrations 
has been confined to actual photographic 
or diagramatic representations of equipment 
and processes and they are used only for 
their instructive value and not for display 
effect. 

Each annual edition of the Catalog has 
been very thoroughly indexed, the index in 
the last volume (1918 Edition, published 
September, 1918) occupying 210 pages. Un- 
der the various headings in this index are 
included not only those firms which use 
space in the Catalog, but also all firms man- 
ufacturing such products and which have 
filled out the record sheets sent them by 
the company in order to secure this informa- 
tion. 

To supplement the service rendered by 
the Catalog, the company has established 
an Information Bureau in charge of an ex- 
perienced chemical engineer, who has ac- 
cess to the immense amount of carefully in- 
dexed data collected and compiled in the 
course of preparing the Catalog. The Bureau 
furnishes information regarding equipment 
and products developed in the periods inter- 
vening between the appearance of the an- 
nual editions of the Catalog. It is available 
for the free use of any person seeking infor- 
mation on industrial chemical equipment, 
laboratory apparatus, machinery, power 
equipment, chemicals, raw materials or sup- 
plies entering in any way into the industrial 
chemical field. These inquiries are treated 
as confidential when requested. The Bureau 
has proved, during the last few years, to be 
a very great convenience to the group of 
industries it is serving. The inquiries come 
in by mail, by telephone and by personal 
call, and a careful record is kept of all the 
information supplied so that the researches 
instigated by one inquiry are available in 
answering future inquiries on the same sub- 
ject. 

The latest development of the service is 
a Technical Book Department, which under- 
takes to supply any scientific or technical 
book bearing on the chemical industries and 
related branches of engineering. Last year 
a beginning was made in this new line of 
activity by publishing at the back of the 
1918 volume of the Catalog, a selected list 
of books. This was by no means complete, 
as the work was undertaken late in the 
year and neither time nor space were avail- 
able to compile a complete list. At the pres- 
ent time, a list is in preparation which will 
be added to from time to time and will be 
published in all future editions of the Chem- 
ical Engineering Catalog. It will be a com- 
plete bibliography of the text and reference 
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books relating to the industrial chemical 
field. 

In developing a new process or starting a 
new line of manufacturing the first step is to 
acquaint one’s self with what has been 
written on the subject. In order to do this 
firms and individuals in the past have been 
obliged to compile lists of books, find out 
by whom these books were published and 
then place orders for the books selected 
with a large number of different publishers, 
many of them obscure. 

The Technical Book Department of the 
Chemical Catalogue Company, Inc., hopes 
to reduce this procedure to one operation. 
It is merely necessary to forward a list of 
the books desired, and the order is filled at 
exactly the same prices as charged by the 
individual publishers. 

Furthermore, the Technical Book Depart- 
ment submits lists of books on any subject 
relating to the chemical industries. The 
large amount of data on file with the In- 
formation Bureau, together with the facili- 
ties of the very efficient and complete chem- 
ical and engineering libraries located in New 
York, make it possible to render this serv- 
ice in a particularly prompt and efficient 
manner, particularly as the Company’s staff 
is thoroughly familiar with the contents of 
these libraries. The purchase and installa- 
tion of complete libraries on special subjects 
for manufacturing firms, chemical engineers 
and others is a branch of the service which 
is now being developed and which it is ex- 
pected will become a very important activ- 
ity in the future. 

The Chemical Engineering Catalog is 
loaned without charge for the period of one 
year to chemical engineers, works managers, 
superintendents, buyers and others in re- 
sponsible charge in manufacturing estab- 
lishments; consulting, designing and con- 
structing engineers in chemical lines; chief 
chemists of industrial and research labora- 
tories, government departments, etc.; heads 
of chemical departments in universities, col- 
leges, and technical schools. At the pres- 
ent time this distribution covers the United 
States and Canada very thoroughly and 
some copies have been sent to foreign coun- 
tries on special request. 

A small number of copies are reserved to 
be available for persons not included in the 
above classifications, to whom they are sold 
at a moderate charge. This last class of 
distribution takes care of financial institu- 
tions, brokers, export houses, etc., who oc- 
casionally wish to. obtain copies of the publi- 
cation, but whose activities are not such as 
to make it advisable to include them in the 
free distribution. 

The books of the previous editions which 
are received back when the new edition is 
sent out, are turned over to the heads of the 
chemical engineering departments in va 


rious universities and schools such as Cve- 
lumbia University, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, Pratt Institute, ete., which 
use them as text-books, supplying each of 
their chemical engineering students with a 
copy. This is beneficial both to the students 
and to the Company... It provides the stu- 
dents with a source of information regard- 
ing the equipment actually used in industria] 
chemical manufacturing processes that they 
could not get in any other way. At the same 
time it acquaints the rising generation of 
works managers with the Catalog and accus- 
toms them to employing it for reference ypur- 
poses at the very beginning of their profes- 
sional careers. 





Nature states that the German Chemical 
Society has celebrated its jubilee by collect- 
ing a fund of two and one half million marks 
for the more extensive publication of chem- 
ical works of reference, such as Beilstein. 
In a report of the annual general meeting 
an agreement has been concluded with the 
Verein deutscher Chemiker with regard to 
publications. The Chemisches Zentralblatt 
will deal more fully with technical chem- 
istry, and will b@ available to the members 
of the latter society at a reduced rate. The 
Berichte will be sub-divided, one section 
dealing with reports of meetings, notices, 
ete., the other containing the original scien- 
tific publications. The annual subscription 
to the German Chemical Society will be- 
come 10 marks, but will then only entitle 
members to receive the first of the above- 
named sections. A separate subscription 
will be required for the scientific section, 
as was already the case with the Zentral- 
blatt. 





About a year ago the Canadian Advisory 
Council for Scientific and Industrial Re- 
search was founded for the purpose of stim- 
ulating chemical and industrial research in 
Canada. One of its first acts was to estab- 
lish a library of the literature on the appli- 
cations of chemistry to industry. This li- 
brary now contains about 400 volumes and 
1000 pamphlets, besides a considerable num- 
ber of Canadian documents, and subscribes 
to 6 English, 28 Canadian and United States 
periodicals, and one from each of the follow- 
ing countries: Italy, France, Australia, 
South Africa and New Zealand. Library of 
Congress cards are used and also the Libra- 
ry of Congress classification. 





The library of the Steere Engineering 
Company, of Detroit, Mich., is devoted to 
literature on gas engineering. This library 
has issued a series of instructive bulletins 
on the application of gas to industrial pur-. 
poses. 
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A Selective Bibliography on Dehydrated Foods 


BY E. D. GREENMAN, LIBRARIAN 
Arthur D. Little, Inc., Cambridge, Mass. 


References are classified under the follow- 11. Discussion of proposed appropriation 
ing headings, the titles being arranged to enable the Secretary of Agricul- 
alphabetically by authors. ture to establish and operate plants 

General for the drying or dehydration of veg- 

Apparatus etables, fruits and other edible prod- 
Fruits: General ucts. Congressional Record, 36:3707- 














Apples 11, Mar. 13, 1918. 
Apricots, prunes, pears, etc. 12. Dry surplus fruits and vegetables. Wis- 
Bananas consin University Ext. Cir. No. 86, 
Figs, raisins, berries p. 1-7, 1917. 
Vegetables: General 13. Drying fruits and vegetables in the 
Potatoes home. Canada. Trade and Com» 
Milk merce, Weekly bulletin, Aug. 20, 1917, 
Eggs p. 392-405. , 
Meat 14. Drying fruits and vegetables in the 
(Abbreviations used.) home. U. S. Agri. Dept. Farmers’ 
Bulletin, No. 841, 1917. 
GENERAL 15. Ekroth, C. V. Fruit and vegetable de- 

1. Allen, E., and Short, J. Comparison hydration from a technical stand- 
between canning and drying. Jr. point. Jour. Amer. Pub, Health, 8: 
Home Econ., 10:223-5, May, 1918. 205-7, Mar. 1918. 

2. Atwater, W. O., and Bryant, A. P. The Moist air Yr a pee pe Clg agen 
chemical composition of American than het ry air. ented alr con Se Une 
food materials, U.S. Agr. Bxp. Sta, i ge ro 
Bul. 28, rev. 1906. 16. Fairchild, D. Forming new fashions in 

Gives the composition of dried fruits, food; the bearing of taste on one of 
egg are dpe tone ms our great food economies, the dried 

3. Brannt, W. T. Practical treatise on vegetable which is developing into 
the manufacture of vinegar . a big war industry. Nat. Geo. Mag., 
preservation of fruits and vegetables 33:356-367, April, 1918. 
by canning and evaporation. Phila. 47. forlani, R. Conservazione della frutta, 
Henry Carey Baird & Co. Ed. 3, 1914, dei tarttufi e degli ortaggi. Rocca 8. 
Dp. 465-486. Casciano. L. Capelli, 1915. 205 pp. 

4. Brevans, J. de Les conserves alimen-- 18. Friedlaender & Dammer. How can 
taires. Paris, Bailliére, 1906. vegetables be best conserved? Zent. 
p. 4 Drying in general. Binkaufsgessell. Beschrankt. Haf- 
p. 246-59 Milk. tung. Flugschr. No. 4, 1915, p. 24. 
e one bom ane. Discusses methods of preserving veget- 

. : t by | 1 d : ; 

5. Brown-Lewers, Mary. The Mary Brown- og i vn ak sales.” —s 
Lewers method of sun-dehydration. 49 fruit and vegetable drying. Great 
N. Y., 1917. 8 pp. Britain. Board of Agri. Jour. 24:547- 

6. Caldwell, J. S. Evaporation of fruits 50, Aug. 1917. 
and vegetables. Wash. State College, 20. Gaddis, L. R. Home drying of fruits 
Agr. Exp. Sta. Bul. 148, 1917. and vegetables. Purdue Agri. Ext. 

7. Canada, Food Controller. Can, dry and Leaflet 75, 1917. 
store for victory. 1918, 16 p. 21. Gore, H. C. Dehydration. Amer. Soc. 

8. Conversion of fruits and vegetables into Heating & Vent. Eng. Trans. 23: 
4 511-528, 1917. 
dried products. Sci. Amer. Sup., May 
4 22. Hauser, M. A. Drying of vegetables 
arecele' Se d fruits, N. J. Agri. Dept. Cir. 13 
9. Coons, B. C. Drying of food products 1917 ene ee ne pm. as 
or the dehydration system. N. Y. Si 
State Food Supply Commission, Al- 23. Home drying manual for vegetables and 
b Bul. 5. A 15, 1917 fruits, 1917. National emergency 
any, bul. 0, Aug. 40, ° food garden commission, Washington, 
10. Coupin, H. La conservation des fruits, D. C. 


des légumes .. . Paris, Octave 
Doin, 1899, p. 59-68. 


Describes methods for drying by sun, 
by artificial heat and by hot air. 
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Horst, E. C. Dehydration industry in 
America; how it is carried on, and 
the place it holds in our war prog- 
ress. Sci. Amer. 119:291, Oct. 12, 1918. 

Hurd, J. H. Preservation by drying. 
Jour. Home Economics, 9: 283-5, June, 
1917. 

Johnson, M. O. Drying as a method of 
food preservation in Hawaii. Hawaii 
Sta. Ext. Bul. 7, 1918. 31 pp. 

Abstract E. S. R., 39:208. 

Discusses the principles and methods 
of drying in their relation to conditions 
in Hawaii. Results are given of experi- 
ments on numerous foods. 

Jones, Perrie. Dehydrated foods; a 
list of references to material in the 
New York Public Library. New York, 
1917. . 13 pp. 

An annotated list of titles arranged 
chronologically. Includes patents. 

Kirkpatrick, E. L. Drying fruits and 
vegetables in New York State. Cor- 
nell Reading Course, 132:187-212, 1918. 

Contains a bibliography. 

Kirkpatrick, E. L. Evaporated and de 
hydrated foods. Rural New Yorker, 
77:581, 613, Apr. 20-27, 1918. 


Krebs, L. Le conservateur. Paris, 
Garnier, 1886. p. 12-22, 216-19, 272- 
S11, 


Drying of fruits, vegetables and milk. 

Lewis, C. L., and Barss, A. F. Preser- 
vation of fruits and vegetables. Ore- 
gon Agri. Ext. Bul. 187, 1917. 

McCarthy, G. Canning, preserving and 
evaporating fruits ‘and vegetables. 
North Carolina State Bd. Agr., Bul. 
24, p. 3-15, 1903. 

McGill, A. Evaporated fruit and vege- 
tables. Canada. Internal Revenue 
Dept., Bulletin 352, 1916. p. 1-25. 

Gives analysis of 180 samples of dehyd- 
rated fruits and vegetables. 

Marr, O. Das Trocknen und die Trock- 
ner, Berlin, 1914. 

This comprehensive work on the theory 
and practice of desiccation, describes the 
various methods and kinds of driers in 
use. 

Meyer, D. Die kunstliche Trocknung 
der warserreichen Futtermittel und 
ihre wirtschaftliche Bedeutung. Han- 
nover, Max Janecke, 1908. p. 211-2. 

Meyer, D. Handbuch der Futtermittel 
und Getreidetrocknung. Leipzig, Max 
Janecke, 1912. 294 pp. 

Includes drying of vegetables. 

Nanot, J. & Tritschler, L. Traite pra- 
tique du séchage des fruits et des 
légumes. Paris, Libr. agri. de la 
Maison Rustique, 1893. p. 291. 

Detailed and illustrated account of 
drying various fruits and vegetables. 

National War Garden Commission. 
Home canning and drying of vege- 
tables, fruits, etc. 31 pp. 1918. 
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39. New process for drying food. Sci. Amer. 


40. 


41, 
42. 
43. 


44, 


45. 


46. 


47. 


48. 


49. 


50. 


51. 


52. 


53. 


54. 


120:431, Apr. 26, 1919. 

New York Agricultural College, Ithaca. 
Food preservation a national chal- 
lenge. Food series lesson 113, p. 135- 
82, 1917. 

Gives drying directions for fruits and 
vegetables and their use. 
Ninety per cent of water. 
117:176-7, Sept. 8, 1917. 
Pack, G. L. Put the sun to work. 
Amer. Forestry, 24, 464-9, Aug. 1918. 
Reviving a lost art. Nat. Geog. Mag. 

31:475-80, June, 1917. 
Drying fruit, vegetables, etc. 

Root, A. D. Drying fruits and vege- 
tables. Missouri Agr. Ext. Cir. No. 
23, 1917. 

Schwartz, W. M. Drying of fruits and 
vegetables. Amer. Soc. Heating & 
Vent., Eng. Trans. 23:545-8, 1917. 

Shadwell, G. C. Preservation of food 
products by drying. Amer. Soc. Heat- 
ing & Vent., Eng. Trans. 23:537-44, 
1917. 

Shadwell, G. C. Use of gas in the pres- 
ervation of foodstuffs. Amer. Gas 
Eng. Jour. 106:625-8, June 30, 1917. 

Still, F. R. Dehydrating fruits and 
vegetables. Amer. Soc. Heating & 
Vent., Eng. Trans. 23:529-36, 1917. 

Discusses the principles of evaporation 
for food products. 

Treatise on the evaporation, drying and 
curing of domestic and foreign fruits, 
grains, nuts, vegetables, berries . ; 
Exported. Amer. Manuf, Co., Waynes- 
boro, Pa., 1886. 48 pp. 

Udale, J. Report on experiments in 
fruit and vegetable drying at the 
experimental garden, Droitwich, 1901. 
Jr. Roy. Hort. Soc., Lond. 26:834-9, 
1902. 

Abstract: Exp. Sta. Ree. 14:439. 


Sci. Amer. 


U. S. Senate. Agriculture & Forestry 
Committee. Dehydration of fruits 
and vegetables. U. S. Govt. 1918. 
46 pp. 


A hearing before committee to establish 
plants in land grant colleges for drying 
fruits and vegetables. 

Valvassori, V. Experiments on the 
conservation of fruits and vegetables 
by desiccation. Atti R. Accad. Econ. 
Agr. Georg. Firenze. 5 ser. 13:56-64, 
1916. 

Abstract: Chem. Abst. 11:3344, 1917. 
Exp. Sta. Rec. 36:319, Mar., 1917. 

Valvassori, V. Manufacture of dried 
vegetables, fruits, etc. Bul. R. Soc. 
Toscana, 3 ser, 17:207-211, 1912. 

Deals with the time required and cost 
of manufacture. 

Vincent, C. C., and Hoover, J. M. Dry- 
ing and preserving fruits and vege- 




















64. 


65. 


66. 


67. 


68. 


69. 





SPECIAL LIBRARIES 


tables in the home. Idaho Exp. Sta., 
Bul. 110, 1918. 28 pp. 

Voelcker, J. A. Fruit and vegetable 
drying at Leicester. Roy. Agr. Soc., 
Eng. Jour. 3 ser. 7:500-520, 1896. 

Warren, G. F. Evaporating as a home 
industry in eastern United States. 
Bailey: Cyclopedia of American Agri- 
culture, vol, 2:174-7, 1906. 

When the breweries go dry. Literary 
Digest, 59, No. 8, p. 25, Nov. 23, 1918. 

Discusses the possibilities of convert- 
ing breweries into plants for drying veg- 
etables. Dried vegetables kept in barrels 
sealed with paraffin have been found in 


good condition after having been sealed 
for 15 years and 8 months. 


Williams, W. Dried vegetables. N. Y. 
Times, Dec. 10 & 24, 1916, p. 8, 12. 
Describes the work done at Round 
Brook, N. J., in dehydrating potatoes, 
carrots, cabbage, spinach, turnips, etc. 
Wood, B. S. Home drying of fruits and 
vegetables. Georgia Agri. College 
Ext. Cir. 57, 1917. 


APPARATUS 


Allen, W. J. Fruit drying plant and 
equipment. Agr. Gaz., New South 
Wales, 28:95-106, Feb. 2, 1917. 

Bailey, L. H. Non-uniformity of drying 
oven temperature. Jour. Ind. & Eng. 
Chem. 6:585, July, 1914. 

Barrows, A. Extension course in vege- 
table foods. U. S. Dept. Agri. Bul. 
123, p. 59-62, 1916. 

Home drying apparatus. 

Barss, A. F. A moderate-sized evapo- 
rator for fruits and vegetables. Ore- 
gon Agr. Exp. Sta. Bul. 213, 1917. 

Bechstein, O. The technique of desicca- 
tion. Sci. Amer. Sup. 67:332-4, No. 
1742, 1909. 

Describes the kinds of apparatus used 
in drying agricultural products by steam- 
ing the material and then working it into 
flakes. 

Das Dorren von Obst und Gemuse. 
Deutsche Obstbauzeitung, 60: 288-9, 
Hft. 17, 1914. 

Ein empfehlenswerter Dorrofen. Wiurt- 
tembergisches Wochenbl. f. Landw. 
23:574, n. 36, 1900. 

Describes Rieger's drier. 

Electric fans prove useful in drying 
fruits and vegetables. Elec. Rev. 71: 
240, Aug. 11, 1917. 

Fischer, G. Die Hauptprufung von 
Kartoffeltrockenapparaten. Deutsch. 
landw. Gesells. Arb. Hft. 163, Maschi- 
nenpriifungen. Hft. 1, Tl. 2, p. 1-23, 
1909. 

Fleisher, W. L. Food dryers and the 
use of school houses for drying. Jour. 
Amer. Soc. Heating & Vent. Eng. 24: 
369-84, 1918. 

Bibliography, p. 382-4. Deals chiefly 
with mechanical dryers and the use of 
school houses for this purpose. 


70. 


~l] 


or 


i. 


79. 


80. 


81. 


82. 


83. 


Malpeaux, L. Agricultural desiccating 
installations. La Vie Agricole, 6:1-8, 
1916. 

Abstract in Bulletin Agr. Intel. and 
Plant Diseases. 7:270-3, 1916. 

Marlow, T. G. Drying machinery and 
practice. N. Y., D. Van Nostrand Co., 
1910. 326 pp. 

A complete handbook on the theory and 
practice of drying and desiccating, with 
descriptions of installations, machinery, 
ete. Contains a bibliography. 

Miiller, J. Die neue holdersche Herd- 
dorre. Deutsche Obstbauzeitung, 61: 
313, 1915. 

Holder domestic dryer. 

Obst-und Gemiise-dampfaparat. 
Monatschefte, 35: 29-30, 1889. 

Describes and illustrates the machine 
of Mayfarth & Co., Frankfurt a/M. 

Procedimientos perfeccionados de dese- 
cacion de frutas y verduras. Socie- 
dad de fomento fabril Bol. 33: 716-19, 
1916. 

Machines for drying fruits and veget- 
ables. 

Pugsley, C. W. Successful community 
drying plant in Nebraska. U.S. Agri. 
Dept. Farmers’ Bul. 916, 1917. 

Reagle, F. P. Some simple fruit and 
vegetable evaporators. Ind. Arts. 
Mag. 7:145-51, Apr. 1918. 

Gives plans for apparatus. 

Robertson, T. B. & Schmidt, C. L. A. 
An electrically heated vacuum desic- 
cator. Jour. Biol. Chem. 27:429-31, 
1916. 

Abstract: Exp. Sta. Rec. 36 :504. 


FRUITS: GENERAL 


Allen, W. J. Fruit-drying. Agr. Gaz., 
New South Wales, 28:13-29, 95-106, 
1917. 

Allen, W. J. Fruit drying. New South 
Wales, Dept. Agri. Farmers’ Bul. 52, 
1911, 22 pp. 

Badger, E. W. American fruit evapo- 
rators and evaporating. Roy. Hort. 
Soc. Jour. 12:532-544, 1890. 

Preparation of fruit and machines used. 

Beattie, J. H., and Gould, H. P. Com- 

mercial evaporation and drying of 


Pomol. 


fruits. U. S. Agri. Dept. Farmers’ 
Bul. 903, 1917. 
Blizzard, H. Fruit drying. Jour. of 


Agri., South Australia, 12:410-11, Nov. 
1908. 
Sun-drying. 

Bordas, F. The use of sulphurous acid 
and bisulphites in the preparation 
and conservation of dry and fresh 
fruits. Ann. falsifications, 2:337-41, 
1909. 

A review of the medical evidence against 


the use of SO2. As this disappears in 
cooking its use is not harmful. 
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86. 


88. 


89. 


90. 


91. 


© 
bo 


93. 
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or 


96. 


97 


98. 


99. 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES 


Brackett, G. B. Utilizing surplus fruits. 
U. S. Dept. Agri. Yearbook, 1898, p. 
310-13. 

Bradley, E., and Crooks, M. Book of 
fruit bottling. N. Y., J. Lane Co., 
1907. 

Home fruit and vegetable drying, p 
56-74. 

Bruchner, W. Bemerkungen uber die 
verteilhafte Verwertung des Obstes 
zu Dorrprodukter. Pomol, Monat- 
shefte, 30: 252-55, 1884. 

Brief description of machines and analy- 
sis of fruits. 

Caldwell, J. S. Cost of operation and 
returns from evaporated fruits. Bet- 
ter Fruit, 11:7-10, Apr. 1917. 

Caldwell, J. S. Possibilities for the 
utilization of low grade and surplus 
fruit. Wash. Agri. Exp. Sta. Bul. 102, 
p. 1-4, 1916. 

Gives a very full account of this in- 
dustry, including descriptions of ma- 
chinery. 

Dosch, H. E. Fruit evaporation. Brit. 
Col. Fruit Growers’ and Hort. Soc., 
7th ann. rept., 1897. p. 99-104. 


Dried fruits and their uses. Sci. Amer. 
110:131, Feb. 7, 1914. 
Drying or evaporating fruit. Great 


Britain, Bd. of Agri. Jour. 12:756-59, 
Mar. 1906. 

Filler, F. Alden - trocken - Apparat. 
Pomol. Monatshefte, 30:95-99, 1884. 
Gore, H. C. Experiments on the prep- 
aration of sugared dried pineapples. 
U. S. Dept. Agri. Bur. Chem, Circ. 57, 

1910, 8 pp. 

Sliced pineapples when dried and 
sugared yield a product of good keeping 
quality. The composition of the produce 
is given. 

Hedrick, U. P. Evaporating fruit. 
Bailey: Standard Cyclopedia of horti- 
culture, V. 2, 1914. p. 1177-8. 

Jaffa, M. E. A study of the methods 
for determining sulphur dioxide in 
dried fruits. Calif. Agri. Exp. Sta. 
Rept., 1914, p. 131-8. 

Joly, C. Note sur la dessiccation des 
fruits en California. Soc. Nat. d’Hort. 
de France. Jour. s. 3. 15: 664-8, 1893. 

Knisely, A. L. Studies in fruit drying. 
Oregon Exp. Sta. Report, 1903, p. 
41-43. 

Kuhn, B. L. 
wertung im 
blichem Betriebe. 


Die rationelle Obstver- 
Haushalte und gewer- 
Berlin, F. Cyna- 


mon, 1897. 209 pp. 
Lewis, W. R. Drying of fruits. South 
Australia, Dept. of Agri. Jour. 20: 


887-93, June, 1917. 


100. Lind, G. Experiments in fruit drying. 


K. Landtbr. Akad. Handb. och. Tidskr, 
47: 403-23, 1908. 


Describes and illustrates different dry- 
ing houses and machines used in the man- 
ufacture of dried fruits. 


101. 


102. 


103. 


104. 


105. 


106. 


107 


108. 


109. 


110. 


“201. 


113. 


114. 


115. 


116. 
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Martens, E. Dorrbuchlein fiir Hausholt 
und Kleinbetrieb, Anleitung zur 
Trocken von Obst und Gemiise. Ber- 
lin, 1914. 

Mitchell, G. E. Fruit drying in Califor- 
nia. Jour. Agri. of South Australia. 
12:211-7, 338-344, Oct.-Nov., 1908. 

Discusses sun and artificial drying. 

Ohlsen, C. Essiccamento ed essicatio 
della frutta. Annali di agricoltura, 
176, 1890. 51 pp. 

Parker, W. P. Control of dried-fruit in- 
sects in California. U. S. Agri. Dept. 
Bul. 235, 1915. 

Pidgeon, D. Fruit evaporation in Amer- 
ica. Roy. Agr. Soc. Eng. Jour., s. 3, 
1:210-12, 1890. 

Practical treatise on the manufacture 
of gilt edge evaporated fruits. Amer. 
Mfg. Co., Waynesboro, Pa., 1895, 23 pp. 

Rabate, E. Etudes pratiques sur le sé- 
chage des fruits. Progres agricole et 
vitocole, 55:519-27, 585-96, 720-26, 1911. 

Detailed discussion of machinery. 

Rei, A. T. Informe presentado al sefor 

ministro de industria i obros publicas 

. referente a la industria de con- 
servacion de frutas secar en Europa i 
los Estados Unidos de America. San- 
tiagos de Chile, Imp. Moderna, 1899. 
10 pp. 

Reinhold, A. Conservacion de las frutas 
con description de las evaporizadoras 
de frutas, maquinas, peladores, etc. 
(Biblioteca cientificia rural -para in- 
dustrias degran porvenir. ed. 3, No. 
5). Buenos Aires, 1903. 34 pp. 

Rolet, A. Les conserves de fruit. Paris, 
Bailliére, 1912. 

This book covers in detail the drying 
of various fruits. 

Schmid, A. Glycerin content of dried 
fruits containing sugar. Jahresber. 


chem. Untersuch. Lab. Augsburg, 
1901. 
Abstract: Exp. Sta. Rec. 13 :577. 


. Stecher, R. Examination of dried fruit. 


Z. Nahr-Genussm. 12:645-52. 
Abstract: Chem. Abst: 1:605, 1907. 
Thonnie, J. B. Les fruits séches aux 
Etats-Unis. Soc. d’hort. de lAllier, 

9:306-22, 1891-96. 

(Trocknen von obst un gemuse.) Wurtt. 
Obstverein Monatsch. f. Pomologic 
und Obstkultur, “Der Obstbau.” 
Deutsche Obstbauzeitung, 61:346-48, 
1915. 

Several methods described. 

Udale, J. Fruit drying and evaporat- 
ing. Roy. Hort. Soc. Jour. 26:832-39, 
1901-2. 


Report of experiments with various 
dryers. 
Use of “mull” for fruit-drying. Roy. 


Agr. Soc. Eng. Jour. 7:157-8, 1896. 
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117. Whitehead, C. Progress of fruit farm- 
ing. Roy. Agr. Soc. Eng. Jour. s. 2, 
19:376-380, 1883. 
General discussion of drying. 

118. Wickson, E. J. California fruits and 
how to grow them. ed. 7. San Fran- 
cisco. Pacific Rural Press. 1914, p. 
447-464. 


APPLES 


119. Alwood, W. B. The utilization of un- 
merchantable apples. Virginia, Agr. 
Exp. Sta. Bul. 57, 1895, p. 145-60. 

A general description of the construc- 
tion, operation, and cost of the Alwood 
steam evaporator 
120. Browne, C. A. Jr. A chemical study of 
the apple and its products. Penn. 
Agri. Dept. Bul. 58, 1899. 46 pp. 
121. Caldwell, J. S. Evaporation of apples. 
Wash. Agri. Exp. Sta. Bul. 131, 1916. 
110 pp. 

Discusses all phases of the subject, with 
details of construction and operation of 
driers and evaporators. Contains a bib- 
liography. 

122. Caldwell, J. S. Evaporation of apples. 
Victoria, Agri. Dept. Jour. 15:734-748, 
Dec. 1917. 

123. Gould, H. P. Evaporation of apples. 
U. S. Dept. Agri. Farmers’ Bul. 291, 
1915. 38 pp. 

This deals largely with the types of 
evaporators in use. 

124. Hunt, H. L. Manufacture of dried 
fruit, a sketch of the present practice. 
Pure products, 11: 110-115, Mar. 1915. 

General methods, especially for apples. 
125. James, W. P. Apple flakes. Illinois 
Exp. Sta. Circular 213, 1918. 

Describes a new form of dried apple 
recommended as an army food. 
126. Munger, L. A. Evaporated apples. 
Jan. 1916. 

127. Richards, E. Analyses of apples. U. 
S. Dept. Agri. Dept. 1886. p. 350-55. 

Varieties best adapted for drying. 

128. Wiley, H. W. Zinc in evaporated ap- 
ples. U. S. Chemistry Div. Bul. 48, 
1896, p. 1-36. 

Gives the results of the chemical analy- 

sis of 23 samples. 


APRICOTS, PRUNES, PEARS, ETC. 


129. Allen, W. J. Drying apricot and 
peaches. New South Wales. Dept. 


Agri. Farmers’ Bul. No. 14, 1908, 9 pp. 
130. Allen, W. J. Plum and prune culture. 
New South Wales, Dept. Agri. Farm- 
ers’ Bul. No. 86, Ed. 2, 1915. p. 29-33. 
131. Black, J. J. Cultivation of the peach 
- and the pear on the Delaware and 
Chesapeake Peninsula. N. Y. OO. 
Judd Co., 1887. 
Drying: p. 142-8. 
132. Colby, G. E. Examination of California 
prunes, apricots, plums and nectar- 


West Va. Agri. Dept. Bul. 13:31-34,. 


133. 


134. 


135. 


136. 


137. 


138. 


138. 


149, 


141, 


142. 


143. 


144. 


148. 


. Bosz, J. E. Q. 





SPECIAL LIBRARIES 


ines. Univ. of Cal. Agri. Exp. Sta, 
Report, 1892-3. p. 257-74. 

Gives the results of the chemical analy- 
sis of dried prunes, nectarines, plums ané@ 
apricots. 

Dosch, H. E. Fruit evaporation. Ore- 
gon Bd. of Hort. 5th Bien. Rept. 1898. 
p. 440-46. 

General processes for 
especially prunes. 

Eyre, J. V. and Parkinson, S. T. Re- 
port on the possibility of conserving 
surplus plums by drying. Great 
Britain Board Agri. Jour. 24: 275-287, 
June 1917. 

Glady, E. Desiccation de la _ prune, 
Coe’s Golden Drop. Soc. Nat. D’hort. 
de France. Jour. 7:234-4, 1885. 

Hedrick, U. P. Prune growing in Ore- 
gon. Oregon Agr. Exp. Sta. Bul. 45, 
1897. p. 34-62. 

Detailed processes for drying. 

Lake, E. R. Prunes and prune culture 
in western Europe. U.S. Dept. Agri. 
Div. Pomol. Bul. 10, 1-901. p. 14-18, 


various fruits, 


Lelong, B. M. California prune indus- . 


try. Sacramento, Cal., A. J. Johnston, 
1892. 33 pp. 


General processes of drying in Califor- 
nia and France. 


Lewis, C. I. Evaporation of prunes. 


Oregon Exp. Sta. Bul. No. 145:1-36, 


1917. 
Gives detailed descriptions of various 
types of evaporators. 

Preparation of prunes or French plums, 
Gt. Britain Bd. of Agri. Jour. 8:75-77, 
Je, 1901. 

Shaw, G. W. Points on prune dipping. 
Oregon Agr. Exp. Sta. Chem. Dept. 
Bul. 56, 1899. 8 pp. 

Swett, F. T. Dried pears and other 
things. Cal. State Commissioner of 
Hort. Bul. 6: p. 126-9, May, 1917. 

Trabut, L. Lee prunes séches. Algeria, 
Aerv. Bot. Inform. agri. Bul. 3, 1894. 
11 pp. 


BANANAS. 


Amman, P. The dried banana. Agr. 
Prat. Pays Chauds, 6:381-89, 1906. 
Abstract: Exp. Sta. Rec. 18:146. 


5. Banana flour a new substitute for wheat 


and rye flour. Sci. Amer. 113:35, Jl. 


3, 1915. 

. Banana meal from Jamaica. Bul. Imp. 
Inst. (So. Kensington). 13:200-201, 
1915. 

Abstract: Exp. Sta. Rec. 34:256. Chem. 
Abst.: 9:2952. 


Food value of dried 
Surinam bananas. Indische Mercuur, 
33:695-96, 1910. 

Abstract: Exp. Sta. Rec. 26:28. 

Hanausek, T. F. About banana flour 
and its microscopic examination. 
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149. 


150. 


151. 


152. 


153. 


154. 


158. 


159. 


160. 


161. 


164. 


. Winckel, M. 


. Eisen, G. Raisin industry. 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES 


Ztschr. Untersuch. Nahr. u. Ge- 
nussmtl. 20:215-20, 1910. 

Kapeller, G. and Gottfried, A. Banana 
flour. Ber. Nahrmtl. Untersuch. 
Amt. Magdeburg, 1910, p. 16. 


Abstract: Exp. Sta. Rec. 19:965. 
Kindt. L. Banana flour. Tropenpfian- 
zer, 11:474-77, 1907. 
Abstract: Exp. Sta. Rec. 19 :965. 
Monaghan, J. C. Banana meal a sub- 
stitute for flour. U. S. Dept. Com., 
Com Rpts. No. 129:1019, 1915. 
Pritchard, E. Banana flour as food for 


infants. Brit. Med. Jr., 1910, p. 1145, 
2598. 
Abstract: Chem. Abst. 5:2127. 
Production and analysis of banana 
meal. Jr. Soc. Chem. Ind. 14:430, 
April 30, 1894. 
Rohrig, A. Banana flour. Ber. Chem. 


Untersuch. Amt. Leipsic. 1905, p. 31. 


Abstract: Exp. Sta. Rec. 18:858. 


. Superior bread-making from banana 


flour. Sci. Amer. 117:92, August 4, 
1917. 
Dried bananas. Apoth. 
Ztg. 25:440, 1910. 


Abstract: Chem. Abst. 5:1303. 
FIGS, RAISINS, BERRIES. 


. Bailey, L. H. Evaporated raspberries 


in Western New York. Cornell Agr. 
Exp. Sta. Bul. 100, p. 439-461. 1895. 

A general history of this industry with 
detailed description of the Culver-Cassidy 
evaporator. 

Brown, W. S. The Loganberry. British 
Columbia .fruit and farm magazine, 
May, 1917, p. 16-19. 

Describes kinds of evaporators and cost 

of plant. 

Corbett, L. C. Raspberries. U. S. Agri. 
Dept. Farmers’ Bulletin 213, 1905. 

Drying: p. 10, 20-33. 

Hisen, G. Edible figs; their culture 
and curing. U. S. Dept. Agri. Div. 
Pomol., Bul. 5, 1897. p. 16-22. 

Sun and artificial drying. 

Eisen, G. The fig: Its history, culture 
and curing. U. S. Dept. Agri. Div. 
Pomol., Bull. 9, 1901. p. 29-31, 36, 42-44, 
181-198. 

Contains a seven page bibliography. 
San Fran- 
cisco, H. S. Crocker & Co., 1890. p. 
133-180. 


. Husmann, G. C. Grape, raisin and wine 


production in the United States. U. 
S. Dept. Agri. Yearbook, 1902. 
Drying: p. 413-416. 
Husmann, G. C. Raisin Industry. U. S. 
Dept. Agri., Bul. 349, 1916. 15 pp. 
Sun drying. 
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165. Langworthy, C. F. Raisins, figs dan oth- 


166. 


167. 


168. 


169. 


170. 


171. 


172. 


173. 


174. 


175. 


176. 


a7. 


178. 


. Dried carrots. 


er dried fruits and their uses. U. S. 
Dept. of Agri. Yearbook, 1912. 

Drying: p. 505-522. A summary of in- 
formation on the preparation and use of 
dried and evaporated fruits. 


Lelong, B. M. The fig. California 

State Bd. of Hort. Ann. Rept. 1889. 
Drying: p. 118-131. 

Lewis, C. I. and Brown, F. R. Logan- 
berry by-products. Oregon Agr. Exp. 
Sta., Bul. 117, p. 1-32, 1914. 

Newby, E. Experiences and methods 
in curing and packing figs. Proc. of 
the Fig Institute, Fresno, Cal. Jan. 
12-18, 1917, p. 72-84. 

Roeding, G. C. Smyrna fig. Fresno, 
Cal. G. C. Roeding, 1903, p. 63-70. 

Sun drying and packing. 

Showell, H. Dipping and drying the 
Sultana. South Australia, Dept. of 
Agri. Jour. 20:667-71, Mar. 1917. 


Sorgues, Paul de. Les raisins secs. 
(Paul Taquet) Paris. Carpentier, 
1890. 290 pp. 


General methods; laws relating to ex- 
port, etc, 


VEGETABLES 
Andre, G. The desiccation of vegetable 
substances at different temperatures. 
Bulletin de la Societ® Chimique de 
France, 23:430-437, Oct. 1918. 


Gives results of experiments at temper- 
—_ above 100° C. in air deprived of 


Balland, J. Dried vegetables and 
canned vegetables. Compt. rend. 
acad. agri. France, 4:902-907, 1918. 


Gives analysis of dried vegetables im- 
ported frem the U. S. 

Canning of evaporated vegetables in 
British Columbia. U.S. Daily Somm. 
Rept., Oct. 11, 1917, p. 152. 

Dahl, A. L. Drying vegetables; a new 
conservation move. Sci. Amer. Sup., 
85:132-8, March 2, 1918. 

Danen, L. Dried vegetables and cheap 
fla aay Pop. Sci. Mo., 91:698-701, May, 

917. 

Dent, H. A. Report on dehydrated vege- 
tables, milk, eggs, etc. U. S. Navy 
Dept. Bur. Supplies. Mem. inform. 
No. 85, p. 626-7. 

Dehydrated products as tested on ves- 
sels of the U. S. Navy gave satisfactory 
results. 

Development of vegetable drying in 
Germany. U.S. Daily Commerce Re- 
ports, Sept. 11, 1918, p. 954-6; Sci. 
Amer., 119:375, Nov. 9, 1918. 

Germany now possesses over 700 fac- 
tories for drying potatoes. 

Pure products, 6:508, 

Sept. 1910. 

Method of preparing from drying but 
process not given. 
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Dried vegetables. Pure products, 6:191- 
2, Apr. 1910. 

Discusses German methods. 

Givens, M. H. Dried vegetables with 
special reference to their nitrogen 
and calcium content. Jr. Amer. Med. 
Assoc., 70:1743-6, 1918. 

Gives the results in graphical form. 

Givens, M. H., and Cohen, B. The anti- 
scorbutic property of desiccated and 
cooked vegetables. Jour. Biol. Chem., 
36:127-45, 1918. 

Groger, A. The drying of beet-chips 
and other agricultural products. Arch. 
Chem. Mikros., 9:1-47, 1916. 

A comprehensive review of German 
machinery and methods for drying beets, 
potatoes and other products with a view 
to their storage for long periods of time 


without deterioration in nutritive value. 
Gives cost data for drying. 


Hausner, A. Manufacture 
pressed dried vegetables. 
ucts, 6:449-53, Ag. 1910. 

Kirkpatrick, E. L. Dry pumpkins and 
squash, which may not be kept in 
storage. Rural New Yorker, 76:1439, 
Dec. 22, 1917. 

Prescott, S. C. Relation of dehydration 
to agriculture. U. S. Agriculture 
Dept. Circular 126, Jan. 25, 1919. 

A general review outlining the history 
of the development of dehydration of 
vegetable products. 

Skerrett, R. G. Feeding the nation; a 
new drying process that promises an 
economic revolution. Sci. 4:rer., 116: 
262, Mar. 10, 1917. 

Deals with vegetable drying. 

U. S. Food Administration. Preserving 
vegetables by salting, drying and stor- 
ing. Sept., 1918, 16 pp. 

Valvassori, V. La fabricazione della 
“Julienne” italiana. R. Soc. Toscana 
di orticultura. Bul. s. 3, 17:207-11, 
1912. 

Drying of vegetables. 

Vermorel, V. The drying of legumes. 
Compt. rend. acad. agr. France, 4:613, 
1918. 

Legumes should be dried at a temper- 
ature not exceeding 40°-42° in order to 
avoid coagulation of proteins, and not be- 
tween 70° and 80° as commonly stated. 

Vegetables for the trenches. Country 
Gentleman, 81:1374, July 15, 1916. 

Preparation and packing. 

Wiechmann, F. G. Dehydrated cos- 
settes. Chic. Sugar, 1915, 7 pp. 

Dehydrated sugar beets may be con- 


served for the use of the beet sugar fac- 
tories the year round. 
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Behrend, W., and Parow, E. Fifth reg- 
ular convention of the Association of 
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SPECIAL LIBRARIES 


German Potato Driers in Berlin, Feb, 
22, 1912. Chem. Ztg., 36:347-8. 

Reports the progress of the industr 
giving a review of the chemical analysis 
of dried potato chips and flakes and g 
discussion on the use of dried potato 
products. 

Canned spuds from Aroostook County, 
Maine, to France; thousands of cans 
produced in record time. Metal Work, 
89:855, June 28, 1918. 

Carton, A. C. Report to the Michigan 
legislature on the feasibility of using 
the pulp and chicory dryers in the 
state to dry the surplus potato crop, 
Lansing, Mich., Pub. Domain Com, 
1915. 43 pp. 

Abstract: Exp. Sta. Rec. 35:505. This 
pamphlet reports the findings of the gee- 
retary of the Public Domain Commission 
in his investigation to ascertain the com- 
mercial possibilities of dried potatoes or 
potato flour in the domestic and foreign 
market, and as to the utilization of the 
pulp driers in the large sugar and chicory 
factories. 

Dantin, C. The drying of potatoes. 
Genie Civil, 1917, No. 11, p. 171-175. 

Describes and illustrates drying ap- 
paratus. 

Desiccation of potatoes in Germany 
Sci. Amer. Sup., 85:115, Feb. 23, 1918 

Desiccation of potatoes in Germany 
Internat. Rev. Sci. & Prac. of Agri. 
7:1685-6, Nov. 1916. 

Dried potatoes in Bolivia. 
No. 22, June 2, 1917. 

Freezing and thawing process. 

Fehrmann, K. Utilization of heat in 
potato-drying apparatus. Z. Spiritu- 
sind, 31:390-1, 1909. 

Compares the heat efficiency of combus- 
tion gases and steam. A well constructed 
dry-heat apparatus is found to be slightly 
superior to a steam heater. 


Feldhusen, C. Potato flakes and flour. 
Potato Mag. 1, No. 2, p. 8, 9, 26, 1918. 
Potatoes are steamed and then dried in 
steam heated revolving cylinders. The 
dried product is scraped from the cylin- 
ders by revolving knives. 

Fischer, G. Die Kartoffeltrocknung 
Verein Deutsch. Ingen. Zts., Berlin 
Bd., 59:353-62, 1915. 

Giersbach, Kartoffel - Trockenapparat. 
Deutsche landwirtschaftliche Presse, 
Berlin Jahrg. 28, Halbjahr. 2, p. 754. 

Hausner, A. The manufacture of com- 
pressed dried vegetables. Pure Prod- 
ucts, 6:449-53, 1910. 

A general description of processes. 

Honcamp, F. Geschwendner and Eng- 
berding. Further investigations on 
the digestibility of dried potatoes. 
Jour. Landw., 58:363-384, 1910. 


Sec. An. 116, 


Abstract: Exp. Sta. Rec. 26:468 and 
Chem. Abst. 5:1808. 
Kartoffeltrocknung. Industriebau, Leip- 


zig, 6:330-31, 358-60, 1915. 
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SPECIAL LIBRARIES 


Kehl, J. E. German potato flakes. U.S. 
Daily Cons. & Tr. Repts. No. 3122, p. 
5-6, 1908. 

The manufacture and commercial im- 
portance of potato flakes is discussed as 
a means of utilizing the surplus potato 
crop. 

Kellner, O. Experiments on the com- 
position and digestibility of dried po- 


tatoes. Deut. Landw. Press, 29:691, 
1902. 
Abstract: Exp. Sta. Rec. 14:595. 


Kellner, O. Studies on the digestibility 
of dried potatoes. Landw. Vers. Stat., 
68:39-60, 1908. 

Abstract: Exp. Sta. Rec. 20:368. 


Machinery for flaking potatoes for sale 
by the British Ministry of Supplies. 
Canada, Dept. of Trade and Com- 
merce, Weekly Bulletin, Apr. 21, 1919, 
p. 708-710. 


Moore, C. ©. The desiccation of pota- 
toes and the uses of the product. 
Science, n. s: 35:380, 1912. 

Dried potatoes are suitable for the 
manufacture of starch. Over 90 per cent. 
of the starch can be separated as against 
65 to 75 per cent. recovery when fresh 
potatoes are used. 


Norton, T. H. Desiccation of potatoes. 
Daily Cons. & Trade Repts. 1910. 
no. 3716. p. 1-3. 


An account of a new process used in 
Germany for drying potatoes. Gives cost 


data. 

Parow, E. Die Herstellung der Trock- 
enkartoffel und ihre Verwendung. 
Seventh Internat. Cong. of Appl. 


22-26. 


Chem. Lond. 1909, Sect. VIa, p. 


Potatoes are dried so as to contain not 
more than 15 per cent. of moisture, by 
means of steam or hot gases. Detailed 
description of their preparation and cost 
of drying. Abstract: Chem. Abst. 4:1508. 


Parow, E. Dried potatoes an excellent 
food for horses. Z. Spiritusind, 30: 
399, 1907. 

Parow, E. Experimental drying plant 
of the “Technische Hochschule” in 
Dresden, Germany. Z. Spiritusind, 39: 
355, 1916. 

Abstract: 


Parow, E. Handbuch der 
. trocknerei. Berlin, 1907. 


Discusses processes and apparatus em- 
ployed in drying potatoes. 


Chem. Abst. 11 :1062, 1917. 
Kartoffel- 


Parow, E. In regard to the technical 
scientific work in potato drying. 
Ztschr. Agnew. Chem. 25: 777-9, 1912. 


A summary of the work conducted in 
the laboratories of the Society of German 
potato driers. Gives the results of tests 
of machinery and discusses new apparatus 
and yields. 
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Parow, E. Potato drying during the 

war. Z. Spiritusind, 39: 439, 1916. 

At the outbreak of the war there were 
488 drying plants with a capacity of 
2,000,000 tons of raw potatoes a year; in 
Oct., 1916, there were 800 plants with a 
capacity of 3,000,000 tons. Abstract: 
Chem. Abst. 11:1062, 1917. 

Parow, E. The manufacture and use of 
dried potato products. Pure Products, 
6:454-6, 1910. 

Parow, E. and Elbrodt, G. Determina- 

‘tion of moisture in desiccated pota- 
toes by Homan’s method. Z. Spirit- 
usind, 28-80, 1905. 


Abstract: Jr. Soc. Chem. Ind. 24:295. 


. Potato drying in Germany. Gt. Brit. 


Bd. of Agri. Jour. 13:358-9, Sept. 1906. 

Potato flake process. Sci. Amer., Aug. 
11, 1917, p. 86. 

Present state of potato drying in Ger- 
many. Leaflet of information pub- 
lished by the Ministry of Agriculture, 
Sept. 3, 1917. Bul. sci. pharmacol. 
25. Pt. 2:183-6, 1918. 

Price, H. C. A new use for potatoes. 
Sci. Amer. 107-8, 1912. 

A popular description of the potato 
drying industry in Germany. 

Skinner, R. P. Utilization of potatoes 


in Europe. U. S. Bur. For. & Dom. 
Com. Spec. Consular Repts, 64:31, 
1914. 


Brief discussion of drying processes. 
W. Kartoffelmehl. Dinglers 
Polytech. Jour. 330:181-7, 1915. 


MILK 


Advantages of dried milk for tropical 
use. Tropical life, 3:139, Sept., 1907. 

Ballard, C. W. The microanalysis of 
malted milk. Jour. Amer. Pharm. 
Assoc. 1:326-33, 1918. 

Abstract: C. A. 12:2216. Describes the 
characteristics of milk and malt powders 
in detail. 

Barnett, S. Powdered milk. Its phy- 
logeny and methods of desiccation. 
New York produce review, 35: 42-46, 
Oct. 23, 1912. 


. Biesterfeld, C. H. and Evenson, O. L. 


A study of the estimation of fat in 
condensed milk and milk powders. 
Jr. Ind. & Eng. Chem. 9:1111-1114, 
1917. 

Buch, F. Investigation and report on 
the manufacture of desiccated milk 
by the Andrews Patent Process, as 
covered by the United States patent 
number 1012578 and by many foreign 
patents. 43 Exchange Pl. N. Y. Fred- 
erick Buch. 1913. 14 pp. 

Condensed milk, dried milk and malted 
milk. U.S. Agri. Dept. Food inspec- 
tion decision. No. 170, Mar. 31, 1917. 

Abstract: Chem, Abst. 11:3344, 1917. 
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233. Coutts, F. J. H. Upon an inquiry as to 


234. 


236. 
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241. 
242. 


243. 


244. 


245. 


246. 


the dried milks with special reference 
to their use in infant feeding. Great 
Britain. Local Govt. Bd. Food Rpt. 
24:1-37, 1918. 

Abstract: C. A. 12, 2388, Nov. 20, 1918. 
Discusses methods of manufacture; 
methods of distribution and sale; varie- 
ties and commercial uses; physical, chem- 
ical and bacteriological character, etc. 

Dobbie, J. J. Examination of milk pow- 
ders at the Government laboratory. 
Great Britain. Local Govt. Bd. Food 
Reports, 24:157-84, 1918. 

Abstract: C. A. 12:2388. 

Dried milk. American Food Jr. 4:26- 
27, 1909. 

A general account of the methods used 
in the manufacture of dried milk. 

Dried milk—a new process. Sci. Amer. 
94:492, June 16, 1916. 

Describes the Just process. 


Dried milk investigations in Switzer- 
land. Pure Products, 5:668, Dec. 
1909. 


Discusses keeping quality. 

Dried milk. Mitt. Milchw. Ver Allgaéu, 
21: no. 8, 1910. 

Gives analysis of dried milk products. 
Abstract: Exp. Sta. Rec. 24:182, 1910. 
Dried milk powder. U.S. Public Health 
Reports, 33:1052-5, June 28, 1918. 

Discusses the important conclusions on 
the preparation, composition and nutri- 
tive values of dried milk powder with 
special reference to their use in infant 
feeding. 

Dry milk industry of Norway, its origin, 
process and machinery employed and 
uses of product. Creamery and milk 
plant monthly, 2:21-22, Jl. 1914. 

Drying milk by warm-air furnace heat. 
Metal work, 82:571-2, Oct. 30, 1914. 

Ekenberg process for manufacturing 
dried milk. Sci. Amer. 99: 121-2, Ag. 
22, 1908. 

Estimation of lactose in dried milks. 
Great Britain. Reports to the Local 
Government Board. (New series 116; 
Food Reports, no. 24). 1918. 

Report of an examination of dried milk 
powders for use in infant feeding. Ab- 
stract: Chem. Abst. 12:2028, Oct. 10, 
1918. 

Freund, E. The present status of milk- 
drying technic. Wiener Landw. Ztg. 
65:663-4, 669-71, 1915. 

Describes the different methods and 
points out their advantages and disad- 
vantages. 

German investigations on dried milk 
for military purposes. Pure Prod- 
ucts, 6:53, Jan. 1910. 

A discussion of keeping quality. 

Griebel, C. Characteristic milk powder 
forms. Ztschr. Untersuch. Nahr. u. 
Genussmtl. 32:445-447, 1916. 


Notes on the differences in the micros- 
copie appearance of whole milk and skim 
milk powders. 
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. Huyge, C. La poudre de lait. 


. Jacquet, 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES 


Grosse-Halle, G. Bakteriologische Un. 
tersuchungen von ‘Trockermilch, 
Zeits. Fleisch. u. Milchyg. Jahrg. 17, 
Hft. 9, p. 312-5, Je. 1907. 

Goy, S. Some American milk powders, 
Z. Nahr. Genussm. 25:445, 1913. 

Abstract: Chem. Abst. 7:2442, 1913. 

Harding, E. P. and Ringstrom, H. A 
comparison of the proximate and 
mineral analysis of desiccated skim 
milk with normal cow milk. Jr. Ind, 
& Eng. Chem. 10:295-7, 1918. 

Haupt, H. Zur Fettbestimmung in 
Milchpulvern und Fettkasen. Zeits. 
f. Untersuch. d. Nahrungs-u. Genuss- 
mittel, 12:217-21, Ag. 15, 1906. 


. Hausbrand, E. New method of desicca- 


tion, how liquids readily decompos- 
able by heat may be dried. Sci. Amer, 
Sup. 66:278, Oct. 31, 1908. 


. Hunziker,.O. F. Condensed milk and 


milk powder, La Fayette, Ind. O. F. 

Hunziker. 1914. p. 181-232. 

Rey. 

gen. du lait, 3:320-25; 400-402, 1904. 
Notes on the preparation, properties, 

and analysis of milk powders. 

A. Uber Trockenmilch und 

ihre Verwendung als Nahrungsmittel. 

eits. Fleisch u. Milchyg., Jahrg. 15, 

Hft. 11, p. 343, Ag., 1905. 


. Jones, G. L. Milk in powdered form. 


Sci. Amer. 87:40-41. July 19, 1902. 


Describes the process of the National 
Nutrient Company. 

Just-Hatmaker process of manufactur- 
ing milk powder. Sci. Amer. Sup. 59: 
24458, Ap. 1, 1905. 

Knoch, C. Milchpulver oder Kasein. 
Milcheitung, 33:8, 113-116, 1904. 

Knoch, C. New milk powders. Milch 
Ztg. 33:694-697, 707-709, 723-725, 1904. 

A general discussion, with illustrated 
description of apparatus. 

Knoch, C. Outlook of the milk powder 
industry. Molk Ztg., 19: 281-283, 1905. 

Abstract: Exp. Sta. Rec, 16:1126. 


Knoch, C. Zur Milchpulverherstellung. 
Milch Ztg., 33:198, 1904. 

Kiihl, H. Dried milk preparation. Hyg. 
Rundschau, 25:693-6, 1915. 

Dried milk tablets and powder when 
used by soldiers with facilities for cook- 
ing, are found to be a satisfactory sub- 
stitute for milk. 

Kiihl, H. Dry milk preparation. 
Rundschau, 23:709-713, 1913. — 


Discusses the drying of cream, whole 
milk, skim milk and separator milk. 


Hyg. 


. Lait (Le) desséche pour la nourriture 


des chevaux de pur sang. Indus. lait, 
Ann, 32, No. 14, p. 311-2, Apr. 7, 1907. 


. Larsen, C. Daily technology, Ed. 1, N. 


Y. Weekly, 1913. 
Dried milk, p. 264-69. 
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. Rolet, A. La poudre de lait. 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES 


Larsen, C., and White, W. Milk pow- 
der starters in creameries. So. Dak. 
Agri. Exp. Sta. Bul. 123, 1910, 14 pp. 

Lindet, L. Principes de l’industrie lai- 
tiére. Paris, Gauthiers-Villars, 1907. 
p. 163-5, 187. 

Maccagno, L. II latte polverizzato. 
L’Industria del latte, 2, No. 6, p. 42; 
2, No. 7, p. 51, 1904. 

Marre, F. Powdered milk. 
chim., 14: 229-254, 1911. 


Describes different methods of manu- 
facture. 


Merrell, L. ©. Economic reasons for 
the reduction of milk to powder. Can- 
ner and dried fruit packer, 29:30-36, 
1909. 

A paper read before the Syracuse sec- 
tion of the Amer. Chem. Soc. 

Milk flour in Sweden. Sci. Amer. 86: 
121, Feb. 22, 1902. 


Rev. gen. 


Milk meal or dry meal. U. §S. Dept. 
Commerce and Labor. Weekly con- 
sular and trade repts. 1, No. 17, Je. 


25, 1910. 

Mohs, K. Determination of the fat con- 
tent of dried whole milk. Z. ges. 
Getreidew, 8:37-41, 1916. 

Abstract: Chem. Abst. 12:834, 1918, 

Petit, P. New system of. drying milk, 
eggs, etc. Brasserie et Malterie, 8: 
282-7, 1918. 

Abst. J. S. C. I. 38:194a, Mar. 31, 1919. 

Popp, M. Milk and egg powders. Chem. 
Ztg., 33:647-8, 1909. 

Discusses the manufacture of milk and 
egg powder and the composition of these 
products prepared under different con- 
ditions. 

Porcher, C. The analysis of dessicated 
milk. Ann. Falsif., 9:450-56, 1916. 

Abstract: Exp. Sta. Rec. 37 :508. 

Porcher, C. Dessicated milk and its 
adulteration. Ann. Falsif., 11:150-162, 
1918. 

Gives an analysis of various samples of 
desiccated milk with a description of 
standards for such products. 

Porcher, C. Le lait desséche. Ed. 2, 
Paris, Asselin et Houzeau, 1912, 130 p. 


Preserving milk powder. Sci. Amer. 
113: 489, Dec. 4, 1915. 
Producing milk powder by cold. Pure 


Products, 8:40-41, Jan. 1912. 
Richmond, H. D. The analysis of dried 


milk. Analyst, 31, No. 364, p. 219- 
224, 1906. 
Abstract: Exp. Sta. Ree. 18:8. 


Riegel, M. Uber die Loslichkeit des 


Milchpulvers und seine volkswirt- 
schafliche Bedeutung. Milchzeitung, 
33:166, 1904. 


Indus. 
lait. ann. 29, No. 51, p. 427-8, Dec. 18, 
1904. 

Rolet, A. L/’industrie laitiére. 
Bailliére, 1905. p. 115-17. 


Paris, 
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Schultz, A. Milchpulver nach dem Tru- 
food verfahren. Molk-ztg., 22:410-11, 
Aug. 31, 1912. 

Sherman, H. C. Food products. 
Macmillan Co., 1914. 

Covers the drying of fruit, milk, eggs, 
ete., and the commercial processes used. 
Solid milk and its manufacture. Sci. 
Amer. Sup., 50:24877-8, Oct. 7, 1905. 

Describes the Just process. 

Sommerville, D. Laboratory experi- 
ments on the digestibility of dried 
milk. Lond. Pub. Health, 18:40-45, 
1905. 

Abstract: Exp. Sta. Rec. 17:791. 

Stewart, A. W. On some dried milks 
and patent foods. WBighth Internat. 
Cong. Appl. Chem. 18: Sect. Ville, p. 
329-38, 1912. 

Gives analysis of 35 samples of dried 
milk and milk products. 

Trainer, S. B. Milk powder, its manu- 
facture and uses. Canadian Chem. 
Journal, 2:71-72, Mar. 1918. 

Describes the “Spray process” of mak- 
ing powdered, whole, skimmed and modi- 


fied milk. Milk powder can be made to 
fill all wants. 


Vandervaeren, J. Le lait séche. Rev. 
gen. agron. ann. 12: No. 11, 471-77, 
Nov. 1903. 

Discusses value and processes. 

Vanderyst, H. Milk powder, a new in- 
dustry. Rev. gen. agron., 13:233-9, 
1904. 

A summary of data on the manufacture 
of dried milk. 

Wells, L. Condensed milk and desic- 
cated milk. U. S. Dept. Agri. Year- 
book, 1912, p. 339-344. 

A general discussion with description of 
processes. 

Winfield, G. Some investigations bear- 
ing on the nutritive value of dried. 
milk. Great Britain Local Govt. Bd. 
Food reports, 24:139-56, 1918. 

Abstract: C. A. 12 :2388. 

Zellner, H., and Scholze, E. Dried milk. 
Pharm, Ztzg., 58:550-51, 1913. 

Proteins, lactose, water, fat, Reichert- 

Meissel number salts, and phosphorous 

_ pentoxide were determined in four speci- 

mens on the German market. 

EGGS 

Bacteriological study of shell, frozen 
and desiccated eggs, made under lab- . 
oratory conditions at Washington, D. 
C., 1912. U.S. Bur. Chem. Bul. 158, 
1912, p. 31-34. 

Dried eggs and dried milk. Pure Prod- 
ucts, 5:468-73, 1909. 

Gives methods used for manufacturing 
dried eggs and dried milk. 

Compt. rendu 

seances acad. agr., France, 3:1116-9, 

1917. 

Dried eggs from China contain 30 per 
eent. of non-coagulated albumin indicat- 
ing a temperature of evaporation below 
50-50 per cent. in an almost absolute 
vacuum. 


Me Fs 











298. Norton, T. H. Powdered eggs. U. S. 
Daily consular and trade reports, 1907, 
No. 3055, p. 7-8. 

A brief description of an Australian 
process. 

299. Pennington, M. E. Preparation of 
frozen and dried eggs in producing 
section. U. S. Agri. Dept. Bul. 224, 
99 pp., 1915. 


A study of conditions in egg packing 
houses. 


300. Photographic analysis of dried or fresh 
eggs. International Rev. Sci. & Pract. 
of Agr. 9, No. 2:246-7, Feb. 1918. 

301. Popp, M. Milk and egg powders. Chem. 
Ztg., 33:647-8, 1909. 

302. Preparation of frozen and dried eggs. 
Sci. Amer., 114:557, May 27, 1916. 

Discusses the composition of these pro- 

ducts prepared under varying conditions. 

303. Ross, L. S. Bacterial content of desic- 
cated eggs. Proc. Iowa Acad. Sci., 
21:33-49, 1914. 


An analysis of 248 samples of desiccated 
eggs shows that the eggs lose a large per- 
centage of bacteria when stored for even 
a short time. 

MEAT 


304. Baumann, F. Meat flour. Konserv. 
Ztg. 16, No. 25: 97, 98; 26: 101, 102; 
27: 105, 106, 1915. 

A summary and digest of data on the 
methods of preparing and properties of 
flour made by drying meat. 

305. Guthrie, F. B. Desiccated meat. Agr. 
Gaz., New South Wales, 13:1248-9, 
1902. 

Discusses methods of drying meat and 
its digestibility. 

306. Harrington, J. W. Keeping meat fresh 
one hundred years. Popular Sci. 
Monthly, 94, No. 4:24-25, April, 1919. 
370. Tamura, M. Loss of fat as a result of 
drying meat. Biochem. Ztsche., 41:78- 
101, 1912. 

As a result of drying a loss of fat oc- 
curs, which may be reduced by adding 
alcohol during drying. 


ABBREVIATIONS USED 
Agr. — Station.—Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion. 


















Agr. Ext. Cir.—Agricultural Extension Circular. 

Agr. Gaz.—Agricultural Gazette. 

Agr. Gaz. N. S. W.—Agricultural Gazette, New 
South Wales. 

Agr. Prat. Pays chauds.—L’Agricultural Pratique 

des Pays chauds. Paris. 

Amer. Forestry.—American Forestry. 

Amer. Gas Eng. Jour.—American Gas Engineer- 

ing Journal. 

Amer. Soc. Heat. & Vent. Eng.—American Society 

of Heating & Ventilating Engineers. 

Ann. Falsif.—Annales des falsifications. 

Apoth. Ztg—Apotheker Zeitung. Berlin. 

Arch. chem. Mikros.—Archiv fiir Chemie und Mi- 

kroskopie. Wien, Germany. 

Atti R. Accad. Econ. Agr. Georg. Firenze.—Atti 

della Reale Accademia Economics-Agraria dei 

Georgofili di Firenze. Florence, Italy. 

Ber. chem. Untersuch. Amt. Leipsic.—Berichte des 

Untersuchungsamtes. Leipsig. 

Brit. Col. Fruit Growers and Hort. Soc.—British 

—e Fruit Growers and Horticultural So- 

ciety. 


Paris. 
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Bul. Imp. Inst.—Bulletin Imperial Institute. 

Chem. Abst.—Chemical Abstracts. 

Chem. Ztg.—Chemiker-Zeitung. Cothen, Germany. 

Compt. rendu seances acad, agr. France.—Comptesg 
rendu hebdomadaires des seances de. l’acade- 
mie des sciences. Paris. 

Deut. Landw. Press.—Deutsche landwirtschaftliche 
Presse. Berlin. 

Dinglers Polytech. Jour.—Dinglers polytechnischeg 
Journal. Stuttgart. 

Elec. Rev.—Electrical Review. 

Exp. Sta. Rec.—Experiment Station Record. 

ave, Rundschau.—Hygienische Rundschau. Ber- 


n. 

Indische Mecuur.—Die Indische Mercuur. Am- 
sterdam. 

Indus. Arts Mag.—Industrial Arts Magazine. 

Indus. lait.—L’Industrie Laitiere, Paris. 

Internat. Cong. Appl. Chem.—lInternational Con- 
gress of Applied Chemistry. 

Internat. Rev. Sci. & Pract. of Agr.—lInterna- 
tional Review of the Science & Practice of 
Agriculture. 

Jr. Amer. Med. Assoc.—Journal of the American 
Medical Association. 

Jour. Amer. Pharm. Assoc.—Journal of the Amer- 
ican Pharmaceutical Association. 

Jr. Amer. Pub. Health.—Journal of American Pub- 
lic Health. 

Jr. Home Econ.—Journal of Home Economics. 

Jr. Ind. & Eng. Chem.—Journal of Industrial & 
Engineering Chemistry. 

Jour. Landw.—Journal fiir Landwirtschaft, Ber- 
lin. 

Jr. Roy. Hort. See.—Journal Royal Horticultural 
Society. 

Jr. Soc. Chem, Ind.—Journal of the Society of 
Chemical Industry. 

K. Landtbr. Akad. Handb. och Tidskr.—Kungl. 
Landtbruke-Akademiens Handlinger och Tids- 
krift, Stockholm, Sweden. 

Landw. Vers. Stat.—Landwirtschaftliche Versuchs- 
Stationen, Berlin. 

Mileh Ztg.—Milch Zeitung, Leipsig. 

Mitt. Milchw. Ver. Allgau.—Mittheilungen des 
milehwirtschaftlichen in Allgau. 

Molk. Ztg—Molkerei-Zeitung, Hildersheim, Ger- 
many. 

Nat. Geog. Mag.—National Geographic Magazine. 

Pharm. Ztg.—Pharmazeutische Zeitung, Berlin. 

Pomol. Monatshefte.—Pomologische Monatshefte. 
Stuttgart, Germany. 

Pop. Sci. Mo.—Popular Science Monthly. 

Rev. gen. agron.—Revue Générale Agronomique. 
Louvain, Belgium. 

Rev. gen. du lait—Revue Générale du lait. Bel- 
ium. 


4 . 
Rev. gen. chim.—Revue générale de chimie pure 


et appliquée. Paris. 

Roy. Agr. Soc. Eng. Jour.—Royal Agricultural 
Society of England. Journal. 

Roy. Hort. Soc. Jour.—Royal Horticultural So- 
elety (England). Journal. 

Schweiz. Wochschr.—Schweizerische Wochens- 
chrift fiir Chimie und Pharmacie. Zurich. 

Sct, Amer.—Scientific American. 

Sei. Amer. Sup.—Scientific American Supplement. 

Soe. d’Hort. de l’Allier. 
Soc. nat. d’hort. de France. Jour.—Socleté Na- 
tional d’Horticulture de France. Journal. 
Verein Deutsch. Ing. Zts.—Verein Deutscher In- 
genieure Zeitschrift. Berlin. 

Wiener Landw. Ztg.—Wlener Landwirtschaftliche 
Zeitung. Vienna. 

Ztschr. Angew. Chem.—Zeitschrift fiir Angewandte 
Chemie. Berlin. 

Z. ges. Getreidew.—Zeitschrift fiir das gesamte 
Getreidewesen. Berlin. 

Zeits. Fleisch.  u. 
Fleisch-und Milchhygiene. Berlin. 

Z. Spiritusind.—Zeitschrift fiir Spiritusindustrie. 
Berlin. 

Ztsehr. Untersuch. Nahr. u. Genussmtl.—Zeits- 
echrift fiir Untersuchung der nahrungs und 
Genussmittel. Berlin. 


Milchhyg.—Zeltschrift fir 
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Personal Notes 


Miss Mary P. Billingsley, B. L. S. Univer- 
sity of Illinois, 1908, has resigned her posi- 
tion as Chief of Documents Division of the 
Kansas City Public Library, and has been 
appointed librarian of the Kansas City 
Railways Company. 


Miss Ruth Cameron is librarian of the 
International Buyers’ Club in the Bush Ter- 
minal Building, New York. 


Miss Mary B. Day, librarian of the Port- 
land Cement Association, Chicago, for the 
past two years and a half, has resigned to 
accept the position of librarian of the Na- 
tional Safety Council, Chicago. 


Miss Alice J. Gates, formerly assistant 
librarian of the Bankers’ Trust Company 
of New York City, is now assistant librarian 
of the General Electric Company’s main 
library at Schenectady. 


Miss Mary A. Hathaway, assistant librar- 
jan of the Portland Cement Association 
Library, has been appointed librarian to 
succeed Miss Mary B. Day. 


Miss Jean MacArthur has been appointed 
assistant librarian of the. Wilson Co., Chi- 
cago. 


Miss Irene Warren, director of the Chi- 
cago School of Filing, will conduct a sum- 
mer course at Columbia University on filing 
and filing methods for use in business. 


Miss Ann D. White, librarian of the Na- 
tional Safety Council, Chicago, has resigned 
to accept the position of librarian of the W. 
A. Gilchrist Library, Chicago. 


Arthur Worischek, recently released from 
the Chemical Warfare Service, U. S. A., is 
now assistant librarian of the General Elec- 
tric Company’s main library at Schnectady. 
He was formerly on the research staff of the 
Engineering Societies’ Library and _ the 
Chemists’ Club Library. 


Miss Sue Wuchta, formerly branch li- 
brarian, Chicago Public Library, has been 
appointed librarian of the new library at 
the Continental Commercial National Bank, 
Chicago. 





Book Reviews 


Making Advertising Pay, by Harold F. 
Eldredge. Published by the author, Colum- 
bia, S.C. 2nd ed. 231 p. 

A compilation of methods and experience 
records drawn from many sources, with 
comment on the various phases of advertis- 
ing by recognized authorities. 


..Brazil Today and Tomorrow, by L. BE. 
Elliott. Published by The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 338 p. 
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An interesting survey of the industrial 
and commercial resources of the largest re- 
public of South America by the Literary 
Editor of the Pan-American Magazine. 


Hospital Accounting & Statistics, com- 
piled and arranged by William V. S. Thorne. 
Published by E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 
4th ed. 119 p. 

A standard work on the subject of fort- 
ing a simple and intelligent system of ac- 
counting for hospitals and institutions, illus- 
trating necessary forms for accounts and 
statistics adopted by many of the principal 
hospitals in the United States and Canada. 


Shaw Banking Series. Published by the 
A. W. Shaw Co., Chicago, II. 

The five volumes of this series have now 
been issued. They cover the following 
fields: Advertising and Service, Accounting 


and Costs, Loans and Discounts, Credits 
.and Collections, Executive Control, and 
Buildings, Equipment and Supplies. A valu- 


able addition to banking literature filled 
with numerous experiences that made for 
success or failure, and suggestive of many 
ways to aid the banker in his work. 


History of Labor in the United States, by 
John R. Commons & others. Published by 
The Macmillan Co., New York. 2 vols. 

The most complete history of labor in the 
United States; brief, complete, scholarly. 
The work traces the development of the or- 
ganized labor movement from the earliest 
times to about 1916. 


The Instructor, the Man and the Job, by 
Charles R. Allen. Published by the J. B. 
Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 373 p. 

A handbook for instructors of industrial 
and vocational subjects based on _ the 
author’s experience in training thousands of 
men with conspicuous success. A practical 
guide in the efficient handling of new 
employees. 


Training for the Electrical Railway Busi- 
ness, by C. B. Fairchild, Jr. Published by 
the J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
155 p. 

This new volume in the Lippincott Train- 
ing Series has been prepared by the Execu- 
tive Assistant to the Philadelphia Rapid 
Transit Company. In it are described the 
functions of the various departments, Ex- 
ecutive and Transportation, Engineering, 
Administrative and Miscellaneous, the re- 
quirements in training, character and effi- 
ciency for these and the best methods of 
preparation for them.: Primarily intended 
for the young man seeking a vocation, there 
is much in it to interest the student of gen- 
eral business problems, the investor and the 
public. While simple and non-technical, the 
book is intensely practical and should be 
helpful to both old and young. 
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The Special Libraries Association 


Founded 1909 


A clearing house of information on library work. 


A forum for constructive discussion on the problems 
of special libraries. 


The object of the association is to promote interest 
of commercial, industrial, technical, civic, municipal 
and legislative reference libraries, the special depart- 
ments of public libraries, welfare associations and 
business organizations. 


MEMBERSHIP, 
Including subscription to Special Libraries, $4.00 the year 


Subscription to Special Libraries for non-members 
$4.50 the year. 


MEMBERSHIP IS OPEN TO INDIVIDUALS AS WELL AS TO INSTITUTIONS 


Send Your Application for Membership Today to 


MISS EDITH PHAIL, Secretary of the S. L. A., 
Library Department, Scovill Mfg. Co., 
WATERBURY, CONN. 
or 


MISS CAROLINE E. WILLIAMS, Treasurer of the S. L. A., 
Experimental Station, E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 


or 


J. H. FRIEDEL, Editor-in-Chief, Special Libraries, 
108 Jersey Street, The Fenway, 
BosTON, MaAss. 








SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION 
Annual Convention 
Asbury Park, New Jersey June 24-26, 1919 











